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fOREWORD 

XntftXTftlationships axDong the himank.lnd-laiid-technology ecosysten have 
been the subject o£ discourse esid discord st least slsice tiaes reported in 
the Old Testaxsent* In Genesis » £or exai&ple» we are ^jurcd to '^stibdue'' the 
earth and its creatures » yet Deuteronomy records a strict vildlife conser- 
vation lav; although the PsalAS pictxire heaven as a gpld-^aved city^ Isaiah 
prophesies ^We unto ti^m that join house to house. 'till there is no 
place where one may be alone in the taidst o£ the earth*" Clearly* for a 
long time inter-huiaan cosmrunication has been concern^ with the constn^tion 
o£ what Aldo Leopold would later call a ^Wn^-land ethic"— in other words* 
with enviroomental education. 

Since the introduction of the specific term some 10 to 20 years ago» 
"enviroxssiental education" has become a battlefield of multiple efforts to 
achieve concensus definition. Major deterrents to elucidation have steamed 
from the internal debates among many *'breeds^* who consider themselves 
environmental educators » the while using the term as a fad label for manifold 
pre-eicisting constructs » or as a ^*braxid new" label for a '*brand nm^" concept » 
no less than from the insistence of others that the ten is redundant » its 
content and process better treated as subsets of any of a nuoiber of established 
fields. Attempts at clarification are likewise clouded by those whose 
definitions are sufficiently global as to be effectively all-subsuming t 
therefore meaningless in ^y practical sense » or by those whose definitions 
are so parochial as to be picayxme. 

Thus» "environmental education" has been and is an arena for confrontation 
between "lumper" and "splitters »" between "globallsts" and "reductionists." 
Resolution probably is not foreseeable In the near^term future » for good or 
ill. 

At the same time> "environmental education »" howevet defined » has been 
developing a literature base, in some part on its own but to a greater extent 
in fragments within the literature of various disciplines. This cacophony 
is clearly reflected in the toils of many, including those of us involved 
in the continued development of the ERIC data base and that part of it which 
is labeled "environmental education," who find bits of environmental education 
research and coxmnentary scattered across a broad spectrum of sources. 

For purposes of effective consideration of its literature base^ then» it 
seems useful to slice thef environmental education pie in a particular maimer » 
such that its main segments might be labeled envzrormBntal studies^ environmental 
oCKtmavicationj^ and environmental edu(xitian. Using such a construct, working 
definitions can be said to be; 

Enoii^mental Studies^Thoae interdisciplinary, scientific t content-based 
considerations which are inherent to any understanding of the environment, its 
workings, and its problems. 

Environmental Comnmiaation — The sum of those portions of the total 
relatively informal information flow in che social system that have a common 
environmental content « 



\ 

\ 
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EnHromentat £iudati<m— Relatively formal prograsss alaed at prodticing 
a eitizexiry that is knowledgeable concerning the envirotment and its associated 
problems, aware of how to help solve those problems, and motivated to work 
toward their solutions. 

This Annotated Bibliography of Eaviroimental Coaammication Research and 
Coanentary: 1969-1979 attacks head-on the second of the three segments in 
as exhaative a manner as has been atten^ted to date. A substantive effort 
has been made to scrutinize, and initiate analysis of, the literature of 
the communication field and related areas, the objective being to seek out 
aU significant published material falling within the "environmental" 
domain. No doubt some pieces, even aamR key pieces, have be^ missed, 
but the thoroughness of the exercise, and the resultant product, provide 
a significant tool for those who labor in the environmental conmninl cation 
field, be they academician or practitioner. 

Ditring the next year, a National Commission on Environmental Education 
Research, vitalized by the National Association for ^vironmental Education, 
will be involved in a related effort, targeting on the "Environmental 
Education" segment of the literature base per se . It is possible, and 
desirable, that these activities will be of continuing use not only as 
valuable bibliographies in and of thesiselves, but as significant steps 
toward clearer definitions, research azimuths* and field applications. 

JOHN F. DISINGER 
Associate Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, 

and Enviroomental Education 
The Ohio State University 



December 1979 
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Envirmimental Commiinicatioii: 
, The Background 



ESVXSOSMENTAL CC3MHUNICATI0K: THE BACK^UND 



In our kind of country, exilightened environmsntal husbaodry 
depends* if not on total ptsblic support » at least on general public 
sufferance. Environmental cossmnication aedia sad «odes are the phloor— 
the conduits — throtigh which flows the envirosaMntal inforsation basic to 
the cultivation of a xylem — ^a fiber — of public opinion favorable to 
enviroaaantal sanity. 

Let us at the outset define our ten&s a little aore precisely. 
What exactly is environmental commmlcation; in contradistinction, 
particularly, to environmental ^ucation? 

With respect to the root terms, Webster is by no means clear, nor 
need he be. Coaamnication is said to be the "interchange of thoughts 
and opinions," while education is said to be the "act or process of 
developing mentally and morally." But certainly coimsunlcation can lead 
to education, and ediication can involve coimmiiiieation. 

CoaBRsnication frequently may connote a process less ptirposeful and 
less formal than that of ^ucatlon. Education, on the other hand, may 
connote schools and schooling, although it certainly ne^ not necessarily 
Involve such instrtxmentalities. For sc»e, communication is the uzabrella 
term, with ^ucation subsumed under it. For others, education is all- 
cncompossing, with coomunication an aspect or exponent . 

DEFINING ENVIHONMENtAL COMKONICATION 

For practical ptnrposes l^rein, let us define eoepanication as the 
interchange of both cognitive facts and affective opinions through other 
than formal xseans of edixcation; meanwhile recognizing that such interchange 
can in fact effect education, and that formal TOans of education must in 
fact involve coosnmication. Environmental comunication then becomes 
tlw sum of those portions of the total information flow in the social 
system that have a cownon environmental content. 

Signif leant ly, in the maiden issue of the Journal of L.tvlronmental 
Education in 1969 environmental education was defined as "compuhication 
aimed at producing a citizenry that is knowledgeable concerning our 
environoient and its associated problems, aware of how to help solve 
those problems, and motivated to work toward their solution." 



What are the concepts enbodied in that tise of the term envirota^tal 
education/ coomunication, and particularly in counterdistinction to 




aat«c«d«ttt foras of ccmsarvation ttducation/conmieatloQ? The kay 
ceacapts ware diatlllad in that aasa flrat iasua of %hm JEE; 

Is loeuat the fm&Xedt olos^ad arteries of the city quite as each as 
acarred countryside # 

In scope V a coaprehensive, interrelated h^jBsnkind-^virosaent- 
technology system* 

In focus » global envirga^tal Impacts of crisis proportions threatening 
the veXl-being of all hum^Elnd on an over-crcmded planet* 

In content t tongh ecological choicea» not easy unilateral fixes. 

In stratefQ^t long-raspe ij&pact analyses and ratioxMl plaxmin^. 

In tactics t grass«*roits participation in resource policy fonatlon— 
in the streets and throiigh institutional chtt:mels» 

In prospect, a necessary reliance on -alternative sources of energy. 

In philosophYt a cotEoitment to less destructive technologies and 
less consumptive lifestyles. 

In essence, a reco^ition of pervasive interdependenciesy that 
everything is coxmected to everything else~what Jetomm Ferlinski has 
called "the principal intuition of the 20th century.*' 

It would be a mistake, of course, to assume that all of these 
concepts have been shared equally by all the individuals, groups, and 
agencies flying an environmental flag. Environmental education/ cossmmicat ion 
has called for action in one of the three principal modes that characterize 
the reactions of Americans to social problcms~retreat , revolt, and 
reform* 

Allied with a wave of anti-wterialism current in the late 1960* s 
and early 1970* s, environmental E/C of one mode has called for a type of 
counter-culture. Carried to the ultimate, this retreat from modernity 
has led thousands of young people back to vood^heat^ country cabins, if 
not to desert cjmounes* 



Allied with a wave of pro-civil rights and anti-Vietnam riots also 
current in the late 1960*s and the early 1970* s, environmental E/C of 
another type has called for guerilla tactics against despoilers of the 
environment, if not an outright assault on capitalism. The ^^battleground 
tactics'* recomsaended in a **field mantial*^ of the day ran the gamut froia 
petitioning and picketing to outright **perturbance of the system.** 

Kore commonly, environmental E/C has called for reforms on the part 
of existing public and private institutions, or for the creation of new 
and more enlightened instrmentalities in both the public and private 
sectors. Particularly, ravironmental E/C has been directed toward im>re 
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mxtmimt^ lad «ilighten^ public pArtiei|Mitl<m in ths fomtion and 
IsploMntatloQ of €snriTona«itAl i»olley» again in both tha public and 
prlvmta aactors^ 

Spacifically, thant aaviztnamtal ci i— iiiilcatlon can ba aaid to 
ancMrpasa tha process of planning 9 producing » and disaiadnatingt or 
conducting research related to written » apoken* or pictorial aaesagea 
abmt the exiviromwitt environmental senagesMntt or axivironaimtal iaauea* 
Eavironoental commicators seek in various situations and waya to 
increase public awareness of environmental proBlcsia ms^ public underatanding 
of underlying basic principles, currttit issiMSt and remadl.sl options* 
Some environmental communicators may ^ on to encourage public ccsm&ltment 
to individual and collective action on behalf of particsilar t3^s of 
environmental protection and enhancem«it* 

What might be termed the environ^ntal craKsnieation "ecoaystea** 
includes the mass and specialized print, graphic, and electronic SM^ia; 
gov^nment resource tiunagement ag^cies at federal, state, and local 
echelons; appropriate professional societies; citizen etvironmental 
organizations, old and new; the resource industries and associated labor 
organizations; colleges and uziiversities, particularly their extension 
arms, their schools of natural resources and engineering, and their 
environmental studies centers; and such special educational inatrtaentalities 
as nature centers, libraries, and imisems. In each of these components 
are to be found today persons practicing «svironmental coasunication as 
ve have defined the tern. 



C0HSEK7ATI0N*C0MMDNICATI0N SYMBIOSIS 

Although we may be sometimes inclined to think so, environmental 
coBsmmication did not spring to full flower overnight on Earth*-Day, 22 
April 1970. Communication had been the handmaiden of the antecedent 
conservation movement* For striking exas^las of tht role of cosmmication 
in conservation, look at the careers of every one of the leadei^s recorded 
in Professor Douglas Strong's book. The Conaervationiats s 

Benry Thoreau was a soiMtime pencil^^'aaker and quasi^hermit vhG 
fotmd his calling as a great writer. Frederick Law Olmstead, p:'.oiieer 
landscape architect, early turned to writing to promote his city planning 
concepts. George Perkins Marsh, the epitome of the Renaissance man» 
lawyer* farmer, manufacturer 1 congressman, diplomat — is best known today 
aa a Ittidmark author. John Waaley Powell personally |Htblici2ed his 
classic explorations in newspaper articles and books* John Ifuir might 
have whittled away his days as the ''tramp** he aaid he was if he had not 
entered into a remarkable alliance with a leading magazine editor of the 
day. Stephen Mather came to his National Park Service from a background 
as newspaper reporter and soap salesman. Aldo Leopold was early on the 
secretary of the Albuquerque (N.M.) Chamber of Commerce and the writer 
of innumerable pamphlets. FDR turned to novel radio chats to sell his 
CCC, SCS, and TV A. Stewart Udall's pen helped his fellow Americans 
diacover a "quiet crisis/* 




Gllfford Fiaehot aay h«v« b««a the pTmL%v eoawttieater of thw all. 
Author StTdns eallt hia "a ahrcud sialpvXmter of i^lic opiniod.. .Through 
a ttrcm of profs relcuftc «ad iposehss* sad by «ctiv« lebbyisxs i» 
Cengrust he eerried his crusade for *practieel forestry* before the 
iteerieen people.** Felice Goodman Levlnt a particular student of Piachot 
as a Pit van* says the devices his teas used vere *'as sophisticated as 
any could have been without the availability of broadcast vedie": 
publications, newspaper publicity, periodicals, teacher education, field 
menuals, correspondence, organizing of outside groups, end, of cotirse, 
ths staging of such events as the celebrated 1908 White Bouse Conference 
on Conservaticm. 

Bat Br. Strong, in his assesssent of leading conservationist s» may 
have been swayed by the captivating personalities he was portraying, 
intat of historians and social cosBaentators viawing sore dispSto^lonately 
the *'dcvelopwnt of environo&ital concern," which is the sub-title of a 
recent collection of seainal essays asseabled by Carroll Pursell? How 
do those observers view the role of consiniication via a vis vhat today 
is environeental education? 

Roderick Nash credits Ilobert Underwood Johnson, associate editor of 
Century , with conceiving and ttsnaglng the campaign to create Yoseaite 
National Park in 1890. Jaaes Leonard Bates credits a "reaarkable and 
versatile" author, W J McGee, with scripting the White House Conference 
on Conservation in 1908. Sa&uel P. Hays credits nationwide pressure 
groups as "the xsoat effective technique adopted by resource users to 
influence resource decisions,'* post 1912. Donald C. Swain credits 
Herbert Hoover in the 1920' s as he "crusaded from his cabinet office in 
Washington for conservation causes." Leo Marx credits "the aass tudia" 
«rith beginning "to spread the alam toward the end of the 1960*8," 
although he points out that Aaerica's traditional pastoral literature 
h^ previously represent^ "a serious criticiea, explicit or itiplied, of 
the Established social order" and its environmental degradation. Noraan 
J. Paraoelli agrees that "during 1970 the ecological crisis was brought 
before the Aaerican public via television, aagasincs, newspapers, and 
other Mdia." Editor Pursell points out that in that year three national 
sugasines of varied persuasions devoted special issues to the problea, 
each of which was tum<Ni into a book — the oagazines Rayparts , The Progressive , 
end Tor tune . The lead article in Raaparts , by Katherine Berkley and 
Steve Weissan, is particularly provocative. According to their scenario, 
the environoental movesient was actually built by big business "conservationists" 
as a diversion from other social ills, their rallying point the Ford- 
Sockefallar funded Resources for the Future Center, with the aedia 
"plugged in" — "an easy task for sen who have in their hands the direction 
of CBS, NET, Tiae , Christan Science Monito r, New York Tiaes , and Cowles 
publications, as well as aany of the trade journals and conservation 
aagasinea." 

Meanwhile the DAR and the John Birch Society were crediting environaentalists 
with imderaining the foundations of Aaerican free enterprise. After 
all, wasn't E-Day, 22 April 1970, Lenin's birthday in disguise? 
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IRuitcvsr, tihsttsir «i»riroiaHntjili«i is « dtaoctfstie gr»t«-root« 
u^lsinS is th« B«t«s traditioa, « Baysisa triuaph of the ttehaoIosicAl 

of efficiency, e Wall Street holding action, a Contniat plot, or 
soMtidAg else, a commieation flov haa bwx both a root and a result. 

aOOTS 0? ESVIBOSMESTAL C(»!MmiICAXIOH 

Nov let ui look a little aore systeaatically at the antecedents of 
today's cnviroostental cosmuaication, for if we are really to \mderstcnd 
the ZKix%t we vist appreciate its genealosy. 

Satttre Writing 

While natxtre writing can be traced back at least to the ?salas, in 
its vodem fora Aaerican nature writing has taken its inspiration fro« 
the take Poets of England in the 17 and 18 hundreds, and especially fros 
William Wordsworth. Perhaps in his 'tines Cooposed Above Tlntem Abbey" 
he captured nost succinctly the characteristics of nature %nriting: 
fMcination with nature's vast, pulsing horaony, in and of itself and as 
a chartied, aaglc caseaent opening on unive. 1 truth as revealed through 
nature. 

Tew products of high school literature courses are unfasd.liar with 
at least soae v^rks of distinguished early Aaerican nature writers, 
1830-1920: for example, William Cull«& Bryant, Thornton W. Burgess, 
John Burroughs, Ralph Waldo Eiuirson, David Grayson, John Muir, Henry 
David Thoreau, Walt Whitman. Their more modem counterpiurta , while 
retaining a sense of awe, have infomed their writings with a aore 
sophisticated ecological understanding: Ansel Ad«BS, Bal Borland, 
Sachel Carson, August Derleth, Loren Eiseley, Joseph WocMi Krutch, Aldo 
Leopold, Siguxd Olson, Donald Culrose Peatty, Edwin Way Teale, and many 
others. Por readers, if not for waiters themselves, nature %n:iting has 
also represented an escape fron urban degradation, a nostalgia for the 
seemingly siiaple bxxcolic joys of a pre-industrial age. The pres«»xce of 
nature writing — and nature photography'-continues measurable today. The 
magazines National Wildlife and Audubon , for example, are devoted pretty 
czduaively to the genre. 

Outdoor Recreation and Travel Writing 

While closely related to nature writing, outdoor recreation and 
travel writing have distinctive lineage and characteristics. 

Writing under the pen-name Prank Por ester, William Benry Herbert 
brought outdoor writing to America in the late lS30*a. Appealing to 
devotees of hunting and fishing, he outlined the basics of sporting 
.stif|uette and lamented the coanercial destruction of wildlife and habitat. 
With the appearance of national periodicals like Aaerican Sport gaao 
(1861) , Porest and Stream (1873) , and Aaerican Angler (1881) , such 
outdoor writers as George Bird Grlnnell and Emerson Hottgh not only 
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delineated the good life of the "sportsaan" but pla^vd an actiVe rale in 
early wovtmB&ta to conserve wildlife, forests, and parks. Today the 
g«ire is represented by the outdoor writer on the sports pages cf practically 
every daily nnwspaper and by the "big three" outdoor magazines, ?ield and Strean , 
Sports Afield , a^d Outdoor Li^e . Other tnriters and other publications 
specialize in other forms of outdoor recreation, froi golf to backpacking. 

It was travel writers who lured our ancestors to Aaerica. Begisming 
at least %fith Michel Guillauae St. Jean de Crcvecoeur in 1782, educated 
visitors from Europe sent back ecstatit^ essays about the New World. In 
the 1830*8, as large ntiabers of Americans thexiselves began to explore 
their own country either for recreation or for hosesteading, travel 
writing flourished. Typically one part nature writii^, otie part toxir 
guide, and one part hard sell, travel writing was the plow that broke 
the plains, projected us to the Pacific, and laid the groundwork for 
early conservation successes; for example, the dispatches of a yotmg 
Ansy lieutenant that finally lent credibilty to stories about the wonders 
of Yellowstone. Today, of course, travel writing continues co be big 
business, and in the case of National Geographic , at least, it frequently 
has an ecological flavor. 

Science Writing 

Ben Franklin may well have been Che first American science writer. 
His story of his '^Electric Kite*' was duly recorded in his Pennsylvania Gazette 
in 1752. Scientific American first appeared in 1845, Scimce Magazine in 1883, 
the American Ch^nical Society News Service in 1919. In 1921 David Dietz 
became a newspaper science writer for Scripps Howard, Watson Davis ^ 
coltsm, **What*s New in Science,'* previewed in the Washington Herald , and 
Science Service sent out its first net^s S3nidicate weekly release* In 
1923 Alva Johnson won a Pulitzer Prize for reporting the final acceptance 
of Darwin* s theory of evolution by the science coasmmity. The 1887 
creation of agricultural experiment stations at landgrant universities 
had stimulated the development of ''technology transfer" specialists in 
agriculture via multiplying farm journals, and the emergence of medicine 
as a science rather than a barber-pole art produced a whole range of 
health writers. By 1934 the National Association of Science Writers had 
"officialized" the genre. In 1945 William L. Laurence won a Pulitzer 
for his sensitive reporting of the first atomic blast; Scientists 
particularly concerned about nuclear proliferation organized a Scientists' 
Institute for Public Information in the late 1940* s. In 1958 the SiPI 
fostered a Comittee for EnvironsKntal Information, which now has its 
own journal, Epv ^ tv o n m B pt . Environmental engineers cosammicate through 
foviroimental Science and Technology . Some science writers today have 
becoTC environmental or energy specialists. 

Public Affairs Reporting 

Public atffairs reporting, of course, is as old as journalism, but 
at the turn of this century in America It took on striking proportions. 
Print technology and urbanization combined to produce the first truly 



natiimal newspapers and asgssines with asssivs eirealuatlons, sad their 
(TOtfins freedcB f roB political patronage open^ their coluaos to a cadre 
of scintillating imwistigative reporters, whoa Imd&y Roosevelt In a 
aoasnt of pique labels "the auckrakers". Ida TaxbeU 
Vpton Sinclair on the seat parking ^jungla,'* Xsincoln Steffsna on **the 
•haaa df tha cltias^'-^these and many others brought great visibility to 
brass-knuckles joumalissi and enviroimental issues. Kcbert Underwood 
Johnson of Century t&agazine particularly lent tmickrsking a classic 
enwironvental flavor with his stories and editorials exposing the rape 
of forest and parklands. From that day to thist solid public affairs 
reporting has accompanied if not inspired every conservation crusade, 
frQH the long fight over the Tennessee Valley* s Muscle Shoals to today *8 
debates over a national energy policy. 

Persuasion 

Peri3uasion» too* has a long history in Aaerica» dating at least 
frosi Thcnas Paine *s tines that tried men's souls. But again it was at 
the turn of the century that persisasion and conservation usade history In 
the person of Gifford Finchot, as we have seen. A adre iBodem counterpart 
has been David Brower, who in 1954 put together a resiarkable consortium 
of conservation groups whose collective voice actually catted Congress 
to halt a Colorado dasa that would have inundated Dinosaur National 
Monument* Brower's use of economic statistics quite as much as esthetic 
sentiments set the tone for much of the rhetoric of the environa^tal 
decade beginning 10 years later. For environmental persuaders of varied 
stripes^ James Grunig has recently put together a fairly exhaustive 
**review of research on environmental public relations." 

ESnnSONMEKTAL COMMUNICATIONS ^tiERGENCE 

r 

\ 

When did nature writing* outdoor writing, science writings public 
affairs reporting » and persuasion merge into »ivironmental coiamsnicaticn? 

Each root produced a flower stalk in the I960* s. Wallace Stegner^s 
I960 "The Wilderness Idea," a lyrical essay on Americans last strands of 
naturalness and solltt^e, was one of many nature writings that helped 
generate support for the passage of the Wilderness Act in 1964. While 
Aldo LeoT>old*s Sand County Almanac had appeared originally in 1949, it 
was not until a 1966 paperback edition received wide circulation that 
his ^noble elegy for the American earth and a plea for a new land ethic^* 
vaulted classic outdoor writing into the ken of millions. In 1962 
another rather small paperback hit the bookstands of America with the 
Impact of a blockbuster, authored by a former n.S« Fish and Wildlife 
Service editor-biologist. Quietly and calmly this premier example of 
science writin<; questioned the massive use of chemical pesticides. 
Sachel Carson *s Silent Spring "probably did more to alert the American 
people to the critical needs of their environment and their own health 
than any form of joumaliai before or since.'* The Rienows' Moment in the Sun 
in 1967 represented the searcnlight of a team of public affairs reporters 
turned on the intrinsic beauty and the creeping degradation of thf* 
organism called America. Stewart Udell's The Quiet Crisis in 1963 was 



in thm sremt trmdltlon of the Aamxlcmn politieijai tumad persuader for 
**axi ever-widening concept end higher ideal of conservation.'' The 1969 
National Environmental Policy Act» reqisiring environatntal iapact assessunts 
on aU vajor federally funded project s» created a new **hook*^ on which to 
hang environaental reporting, and vastly increased the quantity and 
itnality of newspaper coverage of the environaental beat* The year 1969 
also saw f he eaergence of a dozen specialised publications as custom 
carriers ?f exnrirom&ental cotntnl cations # At latest count there are now 
93* 

^ Irrespective of their roots, are there any cocoKm dencwlnators 
saong the various forms of environmental communication? Yes. All are 
focused on a comprehensive rather than a ccnspartaientallzed approach to 
the people-resources-technology system. A basic theme in enviromrantal 
cooBunication hence is interdependence— that everything is connected to 
everything else. This is "the principal intuition of the 20th centu^,** 
as ve have said. The practical problem fac^ by all environmental 
coBsmicator s t of course, is how to recognize and describe sound* fait 
trade-^ffs among energy, economy, and envirotnent . It is a joumallCT 
of uncertainty. 



THE ENVIRONMEirrAL CQMMmrXCATION ECOSYSTEH TODAY 

If it is true, as Pinchot said a generation ago, that "nothing 
permanent can be accomplished in this country unless it is backed by 
sound public sentiment," and if it is true that public sentiment rests 
on information flow, what is the status of the quantity and quality of 
environmental communication today? 

The Media 

The mass is^dia — newspapers, general circulation magazines, radio, 
TV — discovered the environs^nt as a social problem in 1969-70, and "what 
they acccmplished at the level of arousing public awareness is close to 
miraculous in bringijig to citizens scientific and social knowledge 
heretofore known only to a few experts," in the words of an Environmental 
Protection Agency Official. Since the initial peak, quantitative coverage 
of environmental issues has declined. For example, total column inches 
of environmental news in sampled issues of the New York Times rose 
precipitously from 119 in 1962 to 1259 in 1970, and then declined irregularly 
to 683 in 1977» The Chicago Tribune shows a similar trend. It is 
likely to stay at about the present level. While the "newsness" of 
environmental problems may have worn off sog^what, recent legislation 
like the National Environmental Policy Act and new federal and state 
enviromu^tal protection agencies prompt sustained coverage. The environmental 
reporter is not without his problems: the shortcomings of biased public 
agimcies and private experts as news sources, the bias of the reporter 
himself, the political and economic pressures that accoi&psny environmental 
disputed, the highly technical data that can easily be lobbed over 
audience heads, and the pervasive problem of making a coherent whole of 
concensus trade-offs out of bits and pieces of conflict. Despite such 
problems, a new breed of sophisticated environmental newsperson seats to 
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be doisg a better qiialitatlve job, esclmixig yesterday's sttisatiooallsa 
for aore meaeured isrore^tlgative reporting. 



Periiaps nothing so typified the irruption in enrlronaental coanitml cation 
in recent years as the rash of specialized journals with the vi^ic trords 
'^environaent" or ^'environoental** in their titles. Soae ha^re faded froa 
the scene, but those that remain represent a hard core of custom environmental 
coonunication media. Environmental education, for example, now has 
journals devoted to various aspects of research and developa^t in 
ecological communication: The Journal of Environmental Education , 
Environrcnt and Behavior , and Environmental Education Repbrt > Counter- 
culture activists on the left have Environmental Action ; card-carrying 
scientists on the right have The Jouraal of Environaental Quality , to 
naae only five of a genre that represents the secure place environmental 
commication occupies today In the total media information system. 

(kyvemaent Agencies 

All three branches of government at all levels engage in environmental 
ccnmunication today. Federal, state, regional, and local bureaus of 
conservation, environmental protection, and land management have broadened 
their comnmicatlon efforts in both scope and depth, iihereas yesterday 
their: public messages were aimed primarily at boosting the particular 
roles of the various bureaus, today there is a growing acceptance of the 
particular interdependency of all conservation proble&s and programs, 
and a recognition of the compelling ne^ for broad public tmderstanding 
of that interdependency. Even the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers Is 
engaged in a remarkable coimjsunicatlon campaign airod at involving the 
public actively In river basin planning. 

Congressional and state legislature speeches and hearings today 
often constitute environmental communication of the most primary kind. 
The current debate over the reorganization of the federal resource 
management establishment Is a case in point. Decisions by federal and 
state courts also add to public knowledge about environmental Issues; 
for example. In evaluating the solvency of environmental impact statements. 

Societies and Organizations 

Coouunication Is the life-blood of the many and vari^ professional 
and volxsntary associations that In turn are the life-blood of the environmental 
movement from the Potomac to ?ocatello. Without public awareness, 
interest, and support, environmental action organizations could not 
exist, much less carry on effective programs. So coiamtnicators play 
leading roles In, and frequently direct, America's array of grass-roots 
alliances and Washington lobbies. By tl^ir very nature, such organizations 
frequently tend to be single-issue oriented and their conRmicatlons 
hence are not always particularly ecological, but with few exceptions 
they do reflect a more comprehensive viev of the envlronm^tal imperative 
than was the case a generation ago. For exaxsple, miark these current 
words from the National Wildlife Federation: ''Conservation is no longer 
Just the story of vanishing wildlife and vanishing wilderness areas. 
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ThcTtt is a new urgency In the word today. Suddenly t as jm stop and look 
at our total envdlronx&entt the word has taken on the meaning of hwnaa 
««vlval.** 

\ 
\ 

Reaource Industries 

The resoiirce industries have been in the conservation comunication 
business for a long time via all manner of intstitutional advertisements » 
films » and manuals. While many of their nMSsages admittedly vere self-- 
serving* the fact that Smokey (sic) Bear and contour plowing have been 
the universal symbols of conservation is t^stiamy to the effectiveness 
of the campaigns of lumber conpanies and fam implement manufacturers. 

The pcpulation-pollution-pestxcide era initially caught industry 
of f -base » and we saw a good many ^'backlash'* messages* in the extreme the 
manner in which chemical mmi&f acturers savaged Silent Spring > But today 
the resource industry voice is much more statesmanlike: '*Yes, there is 
an environmental problem* and we* re part of it* but we're also part of 
the solution; we believe we can leam how to iMsh resource extraction 
with environmental protection* so keep faith in us and the future A 
recent study of oil and forest industry corporate image advertising* for 
example* suggests that* far from contaminating the essential concepts of 
^vironmenta^. education* the oil and forest industries have in fact been 
captured by the environmental movement* at least as n^sured by their 
messages in national magazines. 

The environmental communication record of organized labor has 
likewise been a mixed bag. At the national level* leading labor men and 
their money have "tlayed key roles in environmental education. At the 
local level* however* where the crunch between ecology and economics can 
be keenly felt* unions frequently line up on the opposite side from 
environmentalists. So long as the im>st endangered species in America is 
the Detroit auto worker* labor's position on environmental issues will 
be as excruciating to develop as it is pivotal to any kind of social and 
scientific entente on environmental affairs. More than in laboratories 
or legislatures, the next chapter in environmental communication may 
well be written in union halls. 

Institutions of Higher Education 

Professors and students helped shape the environmental movement* 
sad now environmentalism is re-shaping the imiversity. The history of 
higher education may offer no more telling example of the interplay of 
life and learning in America. Invariably the early-waming-^radar voices 
of environmentalism were those of university professors. As Aldo 
Leopold once wrote* ecologists live in a world of wounds* and in the 
early 1960 *s they began to cry out in force* and not just card-carrying 
ecologists cither. What these university professors didn^t have in 
.common was a discipline; they represented a range of sciences* social 
studies* letters* and professions « Yet they invariably shared one 
characteristic: they were relatively senior* tenured faculty* secure in 
the campus power structure* and hence free to wander outside their 
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8p€cimlti«St engage in sone holistic thinking, end coalesce arotmd vfaat 
Paul Shepard called "the subversive science" of a new human ecology 
which ^gan to call into question whether old-fashion^ "progress" was 
In fact our nost iaportant product. 

Gi^ren cognitive substance by professors, the exsvironMntal traveaent 
drew its affective processes fvcm tmiversity students. Honed to a knife 
edge by free«*speech confrontations, civil-rights is^ches, and «iti-war 
riots 9 caapus youths of loany stripes seis^ on "ecology" as the newest 
manifestation of the basic anti-materlalisa that was their hallmark in 
the mid-1960* s, climaxing in a nationwide campus teach-in on "Earth 
Day," 22 April 1970. 

Barring English composition and math, few university subjects are 
being offered today iji so many diverse ways and places, by such a mixture 
of colleges, departments , and faculty, as that cooplez of ecology, 
economics, energy, engineering, esthetics, and ethics known, precisely 
or not, as environmental studies. No self '•-respec ting campus is now 
without some gesture toward environmentaliCTi, and the more substantial 
enterprises represent a major departure in university focus and format 
toward multldisciplinary, tmilti-fxmction, problem-oriented teaching, 
research, and outreach. What is im^re, the impact of an environmental 
influence has actually changi^ the administration and manages^nt of the 
university, and may even yet change the cotamm life within the university. 

It is striking the depth to which ativironmental studies concepts 
have penetrated the academic structtire — wholly new instructional curricula 
and organisational arrangements at the tmdergraduate level, wholly new 
master* 8 degree programs, wholly new cross*-discipline PhD research 
arrangements 9 wholly new extension configurations* While in some cases 
the changes may prove to be more semantic than surgical, there is little 
doubt the Impact of environmental studies will long be in evidence on 
the broad physiognomy of the campus. 

All elements of the genus ^vironmental studies are conscious, to 
greater or lesser degree, of an outreach, adult education, or public 
service mission » however defined. The outreach dimension has recently 
received a big shot in the arm from the formation of the federal Department 
of Energy *s National Energy Extension Service, fully funded in April 
1979. Ten pilot programs are already in being. One such, for example » 
includes in-home consultation on^ conservation techniques in a low-income 
neighborhood, workshops on the safety and efficiency of woodbuming 
stoves, research and education in fuel economy for hatilers of farm 
products » insulation advice for the tourism industry, workshops for 
local government officials, instruction for professionals like architects 
who influence energy constmiption, an information service for the mass 
mi^a» a demonstration solar house » and an experimental alcohol-powered 
attto# 

Eovironmental studies programs in far-away places with strange- 
sounding nai^s may mask the real curricular impact of the environmental 
movement on American colleges and universities next door~the subtle 
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inf Itmictt of ^svironxuntaliCT on the warp and wof of traditional schools 
and collages within a university^ breaking dovn barriers aaong conventional 
disciplines to produce cross-discipline undergradiiate classes and graduate 
research seainars. While som of that influ«ice may have resulted only 
in cosaetic changes in course descriptions and college catalogs t the 
c^ridence stiggests a reasonably profound and relatively rapid adjustment 
of substantive offerings to the impulses of the euviromental decade. 
To be specific » at one representative unlv^sityy course titles -with an 
envirotaumtal tilt have risen in number by 443Z between 1966 and 1976 » 
not even counting the obscure changes in the contents of courses sans 
chttiges in titles. 

Un<iuestionably» then^ environmental studies have had a measurable 
is^pact on the campus. For undergraduates they have offered an air of 
relevance to th^ higher learning. For graduate and professional students* 
they have provided entres to new careers in both the public and private 
sectors. For faculty, environmental sttidies ^t their best have broken 
down the ivy curtains that had tended to shroud each discipline and its 
approach to researchable issues. For administrators, environmental 
studies have provided a ntidge to rethink campus configurations, explore 
new outreach activities, and practice energy conservation. 

The role of the university in the energy crisls-~both as a research 
Institution and as a catalyst for change in architecture, cotsminity 
planning, and conservation techniques-*naay be crucial to a national 
energy policy. In turn, the demands of energy conservation will have a 
profound impact on the university. An Energy Task Force sponsored by 
the American Council on Education has already developed an energy management 
field manual as a guide to how the campus can play the role of good 
citizen — and save money* 

Whatever the level of enterprise, Presidait Robert C* Good of 
Denlson University believes professors and students of environmental 
studies need certain skills: skill in the analysis of complex interactive 
systems, long-term effects, linkages of factors, and the worldwide 
consequences of local decisions and actions; skill in the historical 
analysis of the human perceptions, attitudes , and Idealogies that can 
complicate the application of scientific knowledge to the solution of 
environmental problems in differing economic and political systems and 
in differing cultures; skill in the analysis of values and in rendering 
moral jtidgments; in recognizing, for example ^ that growth and progress 
are not necessarily synonymous; and skill in personal involvement in 
problem- and policy-oriented interdisciplinary action befitting a literate 
citizen of a beleaguered planets 

It has been said it is easier to move a cemetery than to move a 
university faculty, and it has also been said, of course, the campus is 
an ivy tower with no measurable impact on the outside world. The university- 
environmental movement marriage gives the lie to both statea^nts. For 
having exchanged those vows in 1968-1978, neither higher education nor 
ttm country will ever be the san^ again. 
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Otfacr Edttcationatl InstruaentAllties 

In aoM vayst evan aora striking than the uxilvctsity-*€zrrLroinwnt«I 
aomaent msrriage has been the pmliferst^n of educational matarials to 
aopport environ»ental instruction in the cXeuntary and secondary schools* 
Prior to 1968 the subject of conservation vas largely confined to the 
last chapter of the ninth-grade science text. Today the inrobl€A of the 
alert dassrcKsa teacher is one of digging cut f ros trader a deluge of 
exciting new study guides, field manuals, and fil&i strips ^ and not-*80- 
exciting adainistrative rhetoric. 

The leas formal educational institutions— such as libraries, museums, 
youth organizations, civic grcnips, and so on-^are likewise the sites of 
stepped-up environmental communication. Indeed, the environmental 
movement has brought about the recrudescence of that special ^ucational 
agracy, the nature center. Various types of such centers are bringing a 
capsule view of spaceship earth^ to thousands of citizens around the 
country. 

The largest and in many ways the most effective informal adult 
education activity in the United States id the agriciiltural extension 
service, epitomized by the "ag agent" in virtually every county seat in 
the country* Where once he was promoting pesticides, wetland drainage, 
sod-busting, and other deleterious farm practices, today the county 
agent is starting to develop lines of cooraxnication with conounity 
conservation commissions, lake protection associations, and other public 
and private environmental groups; and he is being backstopped by an 
increasing array of environmental cCTuminl cation materials emanating from 
the land-grant colleges. 

Recent studies show that approximately three out of every five 
Anerican adults engage in one or more educational programs of soro type 
or other after completing their formal education. To serve this waiting 
audience with sophisticated environmental messages, new coamtunication 
technology is emerging: state ETV networks, video-cassettes, and c^le 
television, to name some of the most notable in being or on the horizon. 

Even more intriguing, the possibility in the next fifteen years of 
the nation wired to coaxial cable with a two-way capacity promises to 
improve the level of public knowledge on environmental problems. The 
so-called Home Information Utility will permit individuals to command 
such computer-stored resources as a cosplete index of library information 
on any giveti environimsntal subject, with complete texts of l^^oks and 
articles, if desired; a listing of pesiding bills, hearings, and decisions; . 
background information on a breaking news event; the ability to monitor 
a public meeting; consumer information; and the opportunity to register 
an opinion instantaneously in a local or national referendum on an 
environmental issue. 

On the global front, a satellite-based coaamnlty T7 network for 
iMS-developed nations as large as India could conceivably become operational 
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by 1981. Pro^d^ that the government of the receiving country cooperates » 
each e TV network would laake possible direct trensaission of progress 
froa e so-called advanced nation into ccnnmity Receivers appropriately 
modified. The possibilities are challenging t to say the least* for a 
"ustly broader environs&ental commmt cation ecosystem. 

In sunary* through the long course of history in this country, 
cmwtanication has been a hand^^maid^ of environn^tal ^ucation. Today » 
perhaps nore than ever before > the environs&ental ediurator at all achelons 
can draw ^on various xoedia for insight and even inspiration. 

TBE UPSHOT 

Does all this environmental comunication do any good? Comaunication 
research generally shows a positive relationship between COTw^cation 
tsedia exposure and level of knowledge. But research also surest s chat 
level of knowledge about a resource management issue aay be inversely 
related to an ecological attitude on that issue when economic self- 
interest or some other stance intervenes. 

If attitudes are not necessarily related to knowledgf<, long-term 
CQoaunication research also indicates (a) that salient attitudes are 
usually not subject to manipulation through short-term communication 
programs, and (b) th^ attitudes are unreliable predictcrs of actual 
behavior. y< 

As fai<as that goes, is it not an ethical question whether environmental 
coanunic^ors should even be trying to change public attitudes and 
values , ''-particular ly if they are using public funds? / Where does environmental 
education stop and brainwashing coimnence? Is it not« rather, that they 
should strive to bring rationality to environmental decision-making 
tinder the concept that environmental misiise and exploitation result in 
intolerable social costs? They certainly can seek to inform publics 
about tradeoffs available between competing value$ so that citizens cau 
offer opinions based on their Interests, but to try to go beyond that 
raises ftmdamental questions of scientific validity and moral integrity « 

So where does all this leave us? Is environmental coianunication 
the journalism of futility? Can no one really change? Can a nation of 
go-getters cool their conspicuous consumption? Can a flow of environmental 
information have some impact? 

That an individual can change there is some anecdotal evidence. 
Here, for example, are the words of a wildlife expert in the Southwest, 
vintage 1919: 

Vte have to understand the real destructiveness of 
predatory animals on game. ..No refuges or regulation of game 
kill will get us anywhere unless these predators are 
cleaned out.. •It is going to take patience and money to catch 
the laat wolf or lion in New Mexico, but the last one must be 
caught! 
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And hmcm axm the words of « vlldlifc cspart ia 1949: 

0 

Tbm cammn. vbo clsasn his Tsngs of voXvss d(MU not rsalizs 
tbst hs is takixig over 'the predator's job of triaaing the herd to 
fit the rsBge. Be has not learned to think like a wxmtain. Hence 
lie have dosthowls, and rivers washing the future into the sea. ..Perhaps 
this is behind Thoreau*s dictua: in vildness is salvation of the 
world. Perhaps this is the hidden ^anins 4^ the howl of the volf » 
Xeog known tmaaag nountains. but seldoa perceived aw»% -«ea. 



Tbm writer in both eases— Aldo teopold. Soaething obviously happened 
to Aldo Leopold in those 30 years. Re called it the arrival of an 
"ecological conscience." Environaent&l comnication as education could 
have played a role. 



That a society as a whole can change there is also soae objective 
evidence. Like the civil rights and Vietnaa protest aoveawnts before 
its the environaental toovement has had its successes* You aay call then 
picayune or you laay call them isspressive, depending on your perspective, 
but it cannot be denied that environmentalists do have a batch of victory 
aedals on their chests. Great or saall, the successes breed the sort of 
confidence it takes to keep any ooveiient going. For ezaaple* environo^talists 
in action have led directly or indirectly to aodif ications , delays* or 
halts to assorted daos, canals, power plants, roads, ski resorts, golf 
courses, oil leases, pipelines, jetports, insecticides, and SST*s; have 
spawned some 30 state environs^tal policy acts; have refom^ public 
participation in policy formation, particularly on the part of the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers and the VSTiA Forest Service; and have iaplanted 
'environaental studies programs in just about every collie and university 
in the country, 

. Russell Train, former head o£ the Council on Environaental Quality, 
thinks the futiure of the environmental aoveaent will depend on reconciling 
environaental, social, and economic goals; on shifting froa pollution 
•■control to pollution prevention; and on "the general public's cOTnitaent 
to fisvironaental protection." 

Hhat in fact do public opinion polls tell xial 

I>rawing on result^ of 1977 Gallup polls. Sierra Club head Kike 
McCloskey believes a public coasitasxt to enviroxm^tal protection has 
been "consolidated by the majority into an enduring African value." 
And after contacting opinion leaders around the country in 1978, Edward 
K, Delong of the United Press concluded in a series of nempaper dispatches 
that "the &ivironaental establishoent may turn out to be the single oost 
po w erfu l force shaping the lives of Americans for years to coa*. " He 
points out that "pollution control spending alone froa 1976 to 1984 
could exceed $554 billion — 20 tiaes the cost of the space program." 

A 1979 Wisconsin study indicates eight out of 10 persons in that 
state are still "very" interested in their envirotoMnt, and nearly seven 
out of 10 believe taxes should be used to fxmd environaental information 
prograas. Interestingly, finding and asking a specialist or attending a 
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eooTM Tm not prtferr^ vsys to get mrirotaiwital iiifonuitlcm« the 
study sfuMMd* Host rcsfioiidcnts get their eovirotmental InfonutiMi frcn 
iMvspmperst radio t television « or conservstion vegaxinesy sx^ they ^t 
the inforMtion to practical use in their hoMSt on conamity issues « on 
their jobs» sad in recreational pursuits* 

A recmt definitive national siurvey sponsored by Resources for the 
Future indicates that public support for environa^tal protection indeed 
remains strong* The RFF stt^y was designed to x&ake as rigorous a test 
as possible of the hypothesis that "environsentalism is an enduring 
concern/* The interviewing took place in 1978 just weeks after California 
voted for Proposition 13 by a 2-to«»l margiUy and the sedia declare the 
*^tas revolt** to be spreading across the country. During the interview 
period > the inflation rate topped 10 percent* and the well-^publicized 
ssiltixaillion dollar Tellico Dam stood unccsnpleted because of a dit&inutive 
hut endangered snail darter. The results of the survey i^e striking. 
RFF reportfs that "although the respondents are deeply concerned about 
inflation Und taxes » their sup^rt for environaental protection is 
strong and unwavering » and their S3n&pathy with the environaental movement 
is at a high level, with no sign of a backlash.** 

More specifically t a California sociologist* JoachiA Vohlvill* has 
Just found that* at least in the case of a recrat referendtss on a coastal 
zone regulation act* '^support for an environmental protection measure 
cut across a wide spectnm of society*" despite earlier sociological 
research that suggested environs&entaliCTi was just an upper-t&iddle*class« 
Democratic* if not an elite* social movement. So maybe time is on the 
side of enviroxxmental comamnication. 

If anything really speaks to the effectiveness of environmental 
communication! it is the evidence from a recent study that* for many 
young people participating, Earth-Day was not a mcm^ntary fling but an 
introduction to life careers in environmental action. It is incalculable* 
the effect of the presence of this maturing cohort in the crossroads and 
cosmo|K9litan centers of the country. As they move up the ladder of 
ccMPsmity involvement* these citizens can increasingly lend an environmental 
tilt to resource management decision-noaking. 

What was the single iiK^st effective exxvironmental coimmmi cation 
device or message of the past period? 

Rachel Carson* s Silent Spring in 1962 is often described as the 
firebell in the night that first alerted Axaerica to environmental hazards. 
It did that* but it was essentially a single-issue approach. Lynton 
Caldwell *s "Environment: A New Focus for Public Policy*" in Public 
Administration Review in 1963* was a landmark paper* but it reached only 
a scholarly audience. So did the "Future EnvironsKnts of North America" 
symposium in 1965. A unique Joint House-^Senate colloquium on "A National 
Policy for the Esnrironment" in 1968 prodded Congress but received minimum 
press coverage. Big coverage of the Santa Barbara oil spill in 1969 
some sociologists have said triggered massive environmental concern* and 
other' sociologists attribute the rise of a public environxaental awareness 
to Earth Day and its associated mass tudia splash. 
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Bat pttshAps th« slnsl* aott •£ f •eciv« • avl rooMnMO. i .umif eatlon 
MtMgc o{ thft ceattxiry vras tocally inadvertent— ths 196'9 vitw froa tht 
«oen df « frolic, finite 8i>eceship eerth, fnlfilUng the deeeriptioa of 
Adlai Stevenson a decede before, that here we are, fMurtners on a very 
eMail planet, with nothing between ua and infinity but what wa have and 
make of it. It was a ^werfxtl visual aessase. Indeed, and Walter Cronktte 
ttod the CBS Evening News riveted it in our tiinds. By conquering the 
frontier of outer space ve had discovered another frontier— the aear^ 
for a atate of hax&ony between huaanicind and the cmly earth \m have. 

Regardless of which of these devices or aeseages you consider the 
aore coapelling, you will notice they are all eacasples, not of envirooeental 
education in any formal sense, but of environaental coooimication as 
education. 



AFPLICATIOK AND XNQUIIIY 

Since public attitudes and actions are at the core of the problen 
of defining and maintaining environsiental quality and resource quantities, 
resource oanagers particularly find theaselves involve in various 
prograas of coiaiunication with many publics: 

1. Publicity programs to inform potential and present consuowrs 
about resource options; 

2. Interpretive programs to broad^i and enrich the ca^periences of 
visitors; 

3. Visitor communications to help control user iapact on the 
environment ; 

4. Coamunity relations programs to win public consent for specific 
projects or policies; 

5. Public relations programs to build broad support for general 
agency needs and goals; 

6. Education programs to reinforce local and regional lay individuals 
and groups charged with environmental housekeeping and aiergy conservation; 

7. Environsental iiifo^metion programs to engender an ecological 
conscience on the part of the public at large; 

8. ?lans of action in crises and controversy, such as the current 
debate over energy policy. 

All of these programs involve environmental communication focused 
on developing a conservation ethic that will protect natural amenities 
without penalizing appropriate use, and that will develop natural resources 
without destroying them. In manifold daily contacts, then, the resource 
vanager in the field faces such questions as theses 
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1. VhAt are the ceologlcAl eeneepcs th«t «ist uodcrglrd the easincctlns 
of public consent for rational reaottrec use? 

2. Hhat are the soeioeconoaic factors that condition resource 
flMnsfswmt today? ■ 

3. tihat arc the educstioual principles and cri—mt cation practices 
that hald the aost pro&lse la conservation? 

4. Hov, in essence, can the resource Sttager best contribute to 
tKe perceptive faculty in Aaerlcans — the only true "developaent" of 
Aaerican natural resources? 

Research is needed* then* to help ia^rove the ability of resource 
Benegere at producing a citizenry that is knowledgeable concerning 
probleas that affect our envlrooxBent* understands how to be effective in 
helping to solve these problems, and is aotivated to work toward their 
solutions. In general, we oust be concerned with a broad consideration 
of the hnaan reelitles that affect the wise aaisagflKent of natural resources 
today. Specifically, we must inquire into the biopolltical organizations, 
econaad.c stresses, social values, and esthetic perceptions that condition 
the queet for envlroimental qiuillty; assess the crltieel factors in 
translating ecological concepts into action programs on the landscape; 
ezaeine public relations processes by which resoitrce xianageaent policies 
are crystallized; and refine comanmi cation techniques designed to build 
public interest, understanding, and support for rational resource use 
and conaervatioQ. 

These are the broad questions to which research in environmental 
ceoBunicatlon c.^i be devoted. Primary goals might be to (a) z slate new 
basic research techniques and findings in the social sciences to the 
practical problems of the resource manager, and (b> build a body of 
applied knowledge respecting publicity, public information, public 
relations. Interpretation, and education for conservation. There are 
sMuy points of departure, methods, and goals that st^gest themselves in 
the broad area of environmental coacsunicatlon research: historical, 
descriptive, analytical, experimental. 

Meriting and wlxmlng public support is at the heart of the quest 
for environmental quality and energy conservation. Bow better to do 
this is the rationale for research of intellectual fibre and field 
application in envir omental communication. 

GOIHg mm HERE TO THERE 

Environmental caiaBunication as herein delineated is a phenomenon of 
the decade 1969-1979, a current fact, not a fad. By increasingly comsum 
consent, it is "a good thing" to engage in environmental coommication. 
But exactly wherein lies the "goodness," and what can be done to encourage 
its pursuit? On such questions there is ouch confusion of counsel, and 
only the most uncritical minds are free from doubts. 
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AeeiMpaayinf tlie irrupclon la csflreiaMatJl i nwiiiitotign has ecaw 
m aod««t Attmpt hy scholars snd prsctitloasrs in « variety of diidpliaas 
and asaneies to stisdy exsvirooauoital coanusiieation quantitatively or to 
«ska qoalitative evaltutions of the state of the art. To forthttr that 
researeht developoent, and application, this 'asmotat«d Bibliography 
attespts to pull together for the first tiae all the pertinent papers or 
passages that have been published in the 10-year, period in journals and ' 
books of credibility. Kenifestly, soae of the citations say be peripheral 
while others nay have escaped our reconnaissance. Nor do «Mt attoq^t to 
analyse data or views presented in teras of their rigor or solvency. 7o 
refine this initial effort we invite caaamttBt criticisas, corrections, 
additions, end deletions frost the country-wide environ aental cnmannl eaticm 
coHBonity to whom this Bibliography is dedicated. A revised edition is 
eonteaiplated. 



A. CIJX SCBOENini) 
Joint Professor of Journalise 
and l^ldlife Ecology, and 
ChaiTBsn of tf^ Center for 
Environacntal CoBBunication 
and Education Studies, 
University of VisconsinHHadison 
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Environmentai Commimkation Literature Review: 

Strategy and Tactics 



STSAXEGY AND TACTICS 

Ve conpiled this Annotated Bibliography to aid students, teachers, 
journalists, and resource managers seeking literature on environaental 
cc^nunica t ion • 

^ 

Our objective was to review articles and books about or related to 
environmental communication published between Janttary, 1969, and December 
1979 — the so-called "environmental decade." 

The following discussion outlines the definitions of "environment" 
and "communication" used to select literature and describes the literature 
search. Ve then describe abstracting guidelines and the format used to % 
arrange the abstracts and references. A listing of key words inducing 
the entries follows the discussion. 



EXPLICATION OF THE TERM "BaiVIRONHEiiT" 

The meanings we applied to the concept '•envirotmcnt" strongly 
reflect the objects and concepts of interest to commnicator s # 

It is generally agreed that tha meaning of "environment'* encompasses 
and transcends the meaning of "conservation.^' Describing the various 
meanings applied to "conservation," Shomon (1959) noted disagreement 
over whether conservation included himan as well as natural resources t 
and concluded that "something is happening to the scope of conservation 
in Asserica — a changing set of attitudes which history alone, when it is 
written, will disclose." "Environment" ^bodies this change. 

We defined "environment" as interactions and relationships between 
natural resources and human resources. Natural resources are defined as 
non-ttan-iBade elements that humans use and perceive as valuable. We 
limited these elements to air, water, minerals, energy resources, fish 
and wildlife, and land and its associated resources of soil, forests, 
and grasses. 

Human resources are defined as the capabilities of individuals and ^ 
the social systems through which society interacts with natural resources. 



It %ras previously stated that "environment" concerns human-environment- 
technology relations. We excluded literature concerning communication 
solely About technology because a recent bibliography. The Communication 
of Technical Information to Lay Audiences (Bowes, et al .t 1978) covers 
the coimwnication of complext technical information in considerable 
detail. For the same reason, we excliided literature concerning cowaunication 
solely about science and nuclear energy. 
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a. Personal , individual resources (inherited and acquired skills, 
capabilities, actittides, etc.)* 

b* Institutional resources (organizations, both towuX and infomal, 
public and private). 

We have stated that, for our purposes, environaent Mans interactions 
and relationships between hisajan resources and natural x.isources. The 
interactions and relationships of interest to conaunicators are those 
likely to conprise the content and nature of environmental coonunication. 

To id^tify these interactions and relationships, we adopted a 
social problems perspective, which basically means we assume that the 
bulk of environmental communication concerns natural resources problems 
and social issues arising from interactions between human and natural 
resources . 

We primarily relied on the 1977 Annual Raport of the President's 
Council on EnvironiEental Quality (CEQ) to identify these key problems 
and issues. The federal government was the first institution to 
recognize and address human resources/natural resources issues raised by 

environmentalists (Morrison, et al., 1972; Schoenfeld, et al .. 1979). 

Since it was formed in 1970, one of the CEQ»s main functions has been to 
issue annual reports summarizing environmental problems and activities 
underway to resolve them nationwide. 

We therefore decided this document would probably reflect the 
actual content of environmental communication — the activities of individuals 
and social systems that contribute to and help resolve natural resources 
problems and related social issues. 

Based on our understanding of this document, we defined environment 
as concerning: 

The preservation, management, and development of natural resources 

^» The quality and quantity of natural resources and the influence 
of social systems and individuals on these conditions . 

c. Legislat ion, regulations, and judicial rulings affecting natural 
resources . 

Public d ecision-making regarding appropriate use and management of 
natural resources. 
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The lapacts of etwironnental conditions on huaans^ lifestyles, and 
physical t p8ycheloalcaI» and econoaic weXI-^being ^ 

£. Consuaptive and non'-coQauttgtive outdoor recreation and natural 
rcaources appreciation . 

Of the characteristics of individuals previously identified, only 
biAiavior vas addressed by the CEQ report* A basic tenet of conunication 
research is that human knowledge, Diu>tivations, and attitudes are related 
to hunan behavior. More recently, coommication research has focused pn 
the behavioral influences of social and situational forces. He therefore 
included as a final cosponent of our definition: 

The intrapersonal and social characteristics of individuals 
and structural and sittiational conditions associated with natural resources 
problems and related social issues » 

EXPLICATION OF THE TERM "CaJMUNICATIOlT' 

To identify the major processes and components involved in coocmnication, 
we relied heavily on definitions of communication by Ranneam (1975) and 
DeFleur and Ball-Rokeach (1975) , a model depicting cnammication of 
science and environmental information developed by Witt (1973) » and an 
analysis of the societal functions of information control by Donohue, 
et al > (1973)* 

We defined communication as the processes and effects involved in 
information exchange between social systems active in environaental 
communication and members of the general public « 

The preceding discussion of the environment identified the major 
social systems involved in environmental comomnication. By **g€^eral 
public** ve mean persons who do not normally have direct access to or 
mcpertise in evaluating environmental information* 

Ve developed the following composite of definitions reflecting 
traditional areas of communication research and components and processes 
of particular impo^^tance to the communication of environmental information. 
Hence 9 communication herein is defined as concerning: 

a. The communication behavior of social system^s and professional 
comunlcators * Includes actions axid decisions that determine the 
quantity* source, and nature of information transmitted, such as 
selecting, rejecting, and shaping information. Includes identification 
of specific publics to receive information and the development and 
implementation of techniques to reach these publics. Includes actions 
and decisions that influence the quantity, source, and nature of public 
input and feedback into the system. 

b* External and internal forces and conditions that influence the 
communication behavior of systems > Includes relations with and actions by 
other systems or the public* Includes functions and dysfunctions of 
alternative communication behaviors. 
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e. Quantity, diffusion, ml o«tuM of infotmatlon eransalttcd through 
«M« and interpersotul channels * Includes quantitative and qualitative 
characteristics of information. Includes the spread of information through 
social systems over time. 

dm Professional characteristics and evaluations of coactunicators . 
Includes professional attrlhutes and value judgments regarding cotomunicatibn 
of persons specializing in the field and those who cassrunicate vith the pisblic 
as an adjunct to their professions (foresters, planners, etc.), 

e. Methods and channels used to disseminate and obtain information * 
Includes public participation techniques and types of mass and specialized 
media. Includes interpersonal (face- to~f ace) and mass (mediated) chann^^ls- 

f • Coaaaunication behavior of individuals, axtdiences, and groups within 
the general public . Includes information seeking, information sharing, 
information processing, and media use. 

g* Effects of communication on receivers' cognitions and behaviors. 
Includes awareness, knowledge, opinions, attitudes, and values. Includes 
individual problem-solving. 

h. Effects of commimication on relations between sources and receivers 
and the resolution of problems through coordinated group efforts . Includes 
similarities and differences between sources' and receivers' cognitions. 
Includes consensus, conflict, and group decision-making. 

LITESATDRE SEAECH PROCESS 

We restricted the literature search to journals published in the 
Unit^ States. With the exception of a few articles from the authors' 
files, we abstracted only articles published in ref ereed journals. 

Having decided to compile a multi-disciplinary bibliography, we 
conducted a search of the ERIC computerized information retrieval system. 
We also reviewed bibliographies on mass coonunication, environmental 
sociology and social psychology, environmental politics and planning, 
and conservation. These bibliographies are listed at the end of this 
report. We also included articles from our own collections. 

To locate additional articles, we conducted an independent literature 
review based on the following procedures: 

(1) Identified all journal-sources of articles obtained from the 
ERIC search and bibliographies. 

(2) Identified all journal-sources of articles in our files and 
all journal-sources of references to environmental conmunication in 
these articles. 

(3) Mailed a description of the project and a questionnaire listing 
the 1A4 journals identified in the two preceding steps to 177 University 
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of Vlseonsin-Kftdison professors. For Mch Jounud thay vsrs fan! liar 
with, respondents were ssked to judge vhether it was a "definite," "likely,** 
or "unlikely" sovrce of articles about es^rlronBental commlcatlon. 
Saspondents vere also asked to suggest additional journals. Forty 
percent of the sa^le (n"60) returned usable questionnaires. 

C41 Assigned values to the responses (higher values Indicating 
greater likelihood), computed a score for each journal, and ranked 
journals in descending order. 

C5) Reviewed all 1972-75 issues of the 38 top-ranked journals and 
abstracted all relevant articles. 

(6) Reviewed and abstracted relevant articles in all reaalning 
1969-79 issues of all journals containing a mlnisum of four articles in 
the 1972-75 period. These journals are Joumallsa Quarterly t Journal of 
Environmental Education , Journal of Forestry , and Natural Resources 
Journal s 

(7) Noted all references to environaental concunication in the 
abstracted articles and reviewed and abstract^ relevant references. 

C8) Repeated the process of noting and checking references in 
abstracted articles until all new references were exhausted* 



ABSTRACTING GUIDELINES 

We did not attempt to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the 
authors* research i&ethods» conclusions, or argui&entSt or the applicability 
of their proposals. Within limits imposed by the articles* contents, we 
did, however, try to provide adequate information for the reader to tnake 
sose assessments. Each abstract contains the following information: 

CX) Conceptualizatt p n : The theoretical or practical problem 
discussed and the author* a viewpoint. 

(2) Methodology : The type of study, size and type of sample, and 
methods used to gcther data* 

(3) Findings ; Major results and any qualifications the author 
places on these results* 

(4) Conclusions ; The author *s interpretation of the findings, and 
generalizations, predictions, and inferences. Also includes proposed 
solutions and actions « 




* 

The respondents teach courses in the physical and social sciences that 
the UV-'Madison^s Center for Environmental Coissimication and Education 
Studies recosmends for graduate students in environmental cosmxtmi cation* 

^ ^ } 



FOSKAX 

Eaeh abstract is divided into ths foUoving sections: . 

CD Ssguenee Number s Abs tracts arc arranged alphabatically, by 
the ptisary author's last suae. A ntmbar, baginning with tha misbar 
**!»" precadas aach abstract. Seqoence nuabars are luy^ to the index 
prac^Ling the abstracts* 

(2) Citation ; A full citation, including authors* naaes, publication 
data, article title, jounvil title, volune, nuaber, season, and page 
ma^ra follow each se({uence number. 

(3) Abstract i Abstracts vary in length, reflecting our judgssnCs 
of the anount of inf onnation the reader needa to deteriBine^ the utility 
of the article for his or her interests. 

C4) Key Words s ICey wsrds and phrases used to index the abstracts 
follow each abstract. Many abstri^ts are indexed by note than one key 
word. Key words are sometiiaes used to reflect inforsation in the article 
not included^ in the abstract. 

BOOKS ' 

Books selactad for abstracting vere those in the library maintained 
by the UW-Madison^s Center for &ivironiMntal Conmmication and Education 
Studies* Several of the abstracts are ^chapters frots collections of 
vrl tings* 

Book abstracts follow the abstracts of ' articles and are arranged 
alphabetically t and in the same format « 



RETEREIiCES 

Volloving the environmental cosaounication journal article and book 
abstracts is a list of the references searched in compiling this Bibliography* 

* 
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AUcft, G«orgc. 1972. **&^ DMp is Enylronaental Aumrenftss?" 
JournAl of Eavtroamental Education 3(4) s 1-3. 

Followiag an Eoviroaaental Auarexiess Weak and tw-day Earth Fair 
hald in Eitreka, California, university sttuicnts interviewed a non- 
probability sample of 148 persons to eieplore cosmmity awareness 
and reactions to the events. About t«o*thirds of the sanple knew 
of each event. College-aged respond^ts (n- 27) showed greatest 
awareness of and attendance at the fair. 

(mtvironmenixtt ev^nts^ fonowledge^ surveys) 

Althoff, Phillip; Greig, William H,; and Stuckcy, Prancine* 1973* 
''Esvironmental Pollution Control Attitudes of Media Managers in 
Kansas. " Joumalisn Quarterly 50(4) s 666*672. 

Examined environmental opinions of Kansas m^ia oanagers and their 
media's pollution coverage and related editorial policies. Of the 
questionnaires mailed to all state broadcast media and daily news-- 
papers t and all weekly newspapers in^ eight randomly selected 
counties y 104 or 63 percent of the managers respotuied. Although a 
majority viewed pollution as a real rather than political issue and 
supported Kansas* environmental standards^ their media's pollution 
coverage and editorial policies did siot reflect these views: 
approximately one-third of the media had a consistent editorial 
policy regarding pollution, but how such policies were Implemented 
was unclear « Qne*-fourth encouraged recruitment of polluting indxxs* 
tries and two-'thirds accepted advertising from known polluters. 
With the exception of television and full-time radio stations, the 
media tended to cover less than 10 pollution stories per month. 

(advertiaing^ media ooveTogQ^ media policy, suitveys) 

Amir, Shaul. 1972^ ^Highway Location and Public Opposition/' 
Environment and Behavior 4(4) : 413-446, 

A case study of citizen opi^jsition to the construction of a New 
York state expressway* Describes the activities of a group that 
opposed the highway for its -effects on the area's natural beauty. 
Illustrates techniques used to build the organization and sustain 
the issue over a six-^year period. These techniques included 
establishing and maintaining a communication network an^ng citizens 
community leaders, and the group's central committee, publicizing 
the issue through the mass and specialized media and public meet- 
IngSt and capitalizing on public relations errors of the planning 
agency. Suggests the controversy erupted because the planning 
agency did not provide meaningful public participation opportuni- 
ties. 

(enoirotmental g7*oiq>s^ natural resources planning, pidblic parti^ 
dpation) 
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Biillcyt Gaorge Arthur. 1971. "Th« Public, tte Mediat axid the 
K{»vi«dge tJap." Journal of EnvirpniBental Education 2(4): 2-^. 

Studiad the diffusion of information about Earth Day in Hadison, 
Wisconsin. Conducted teleplune intarvievs vith random saa^les of 
160 parsotls five weeks prior to the event and 119 persons one week 
after £-Day. Defined level of infomatiodw as knowledge of: 1) 
what the '*E** in E-Day meant, and 2) the da^ of the event. In 
general, educated, young, professional, and politically active 
re^l^ondents were more knowledgeable before and. after the event. 
In both samples, persons aware of the event laost often cited new- 
papers followed by conversations as their info rtoat ion sources. 
Concludes that information about E-Day was primarily obtained. 1>y 
^ucated elites • 

(diffusion^ envix*omentat events^ information gain) 

Bavec, Nancy; Broom, Glen 1^.; and Schoenfeld, A. Clay. 1979. "The 
Environmental Education Voice of the Oil and Forest Industries," 
Journal of Environmental Education 11(2): in press* 

Reports results of a content analysis of 305 randomly selected 
advertisements by the oil and forest industries in four national 
magazines from 1958 through 1977. Found the percentage of ads 
promoting consumption declined while ads promoting j^he corporate 
ijnage, primarily by emphasizing the industry's role in solving 
environmental problems, increased over the study period. Ads dis- 
cussing present industry actions and, future policies needed to 
solve environmental problems also increased over the study period. 
Suggest that at least as reflected by their advertisements, these 
resource industries are responding constructively to environmental 
issues. 

(advertising^ content analysis — mzgazirws) 
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6. B«I«k, Edmmd Jr. 1972. **Th« Outdoor Magazines Reviaited.'* 
Jaunml of Enviromncntal Edueatioa 4(1): 15-19. 

Aaalyzad cttvironmantal content in Field & Stream, Outdcx>r Life , and 
Sports Afield . Randomly aelected Articles from issues representing 
each aonth or season from' 1968-70 and, for historical comparison, , 
1908 and 1934. In addition to categories used in a previous study 
(see dausing, J., 1971), coded infozmation concerning environmental 
i^rovament. In 19Q8 and 1934, content focused on wildlife conserva- 
tion, particularly on the need for protective legislation and 
research funds. From 1968-70, magazines emphasized fish and game 
in rural, multi-regional areas of the interior United States. Also 
stressi^ resource quality, public action, nonprofit solutions, and 
humanistic values. The average number of references in the content 
categories per sampled article increased from 7.8 in 1969 to 9.4 In 
1970. Despite tl» trend toward increased environmental coverage, maga- 
zines maintained a traditional focus on wildlife conservation and, in 
general, did iu)t cover problems of air, water, and land resources, or 
the urban environment. 

(anntent ctnalyais — mc^azirms) 



7. Borton, Thomas E. and Warner, Katherine P. 1971. "Involving Citizens 
in Water Resource Planning: The Comntunicat ion-Fart icipat ion Experi- 
ment in the Susquehanna River Basin." Environment and Behavior 3(3): 
284-306. 

In an effort to learn more about a»ans to improve the interchange of 
ideas between public and planners during public participation activi- 
ties, research was undertaken to experiment with new techniques. 
The opportunity was presented by the occasion of the Susquehanna 
River Basin Comprehensive Water Resources Planning Study, a joint 
effort of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the State of New York. 
The study was divided into two main objectives: (1) study procedures 
and techniques to improve two-way communications and to provide 
opportunity for citizen involvement, ^d (2) devise evaluation pro- 
cedures to gauge the impact of the communication -participation tech- 
niques. The researchers conclude the need for and usefulness of 
broader, more effective participation programs in enhancing the 
quality of water resource planning. 

(information pr^gvmSf natural resottraes plcomings public partici^ 
potion) 
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BoiMSy Jblm £• 1977. **St«r«o typing and CbmsKmicatiofi Accuracy*^ 
Journalism Quarterly 54(1) : 70-76. 



Xnimstigated the effects of stereotyping of resource agencies by 
citisens on their ability to accurately judge the agencies* views 
on local energy development needs. Interviewed a stratified random 
sample of 310 citizen^ plus 40 conBunity leaders In a North Dakota 
community. Questionnaires were return^ by 78 personnel (83 percent 
response) in six resource agsicies overseeing energy development 
.planning in the area. Stereotyping, an oversimplified belief that 
ignores unique attributes of an object, was conceptualized as a 
process in which homogenization (applying similar attributes to an ^ 
ol^eet) prec^es polarization (applying similar, eactrero attributes 
to an object). These stereotyping dimensions were measured by 
having leaders and citizens rate positive and negative characteris- 
tics of agency performance. As predict^, homogeneity was positively 
and polarization negatively related to accuracy, but for leaders 
only (p<.05). Leaders polarized agency performance on positive 
characteristics only and positive, polar stereotyping increased with 
general agency contact and local press i^se* The only information 
source significantly related to ster^typing by citizens was agency 
contact, which reduced iwmogeneity (p<.05). Suggests leaders^ 
polar, positive support for agencies diminis led their ability to 
judge agency priorities aixi questions the quality of information 
leaders transmit to the public. 

(infarmtion sources^ natural resources planning^ puhtia^reaourae 
agmay relations) '^^ 



Bowes, John and Stamm, Keith R. 1972. "Ck)mmunication During an 
Environmental Decision." Journal of Environmental Education 3(3): 
49-55. 

A survey of North Dakota residents affected by a flood control pro- 
ject proposed by the Army Corps of Engineers obtained three measures 
of communication effectiveness: 1) awareness of the proposal, 2) 
knowledge of how the project might affect the respondent, and 3) the 
^tent to which citizens thought they knew the planning agency *s views 
of the project's effects;-^ Intervie^d all rural residents near the 
proposed reservoir, community leaders, and a randor. sample of village 
residents, for a total sample of 262 persons. Of the sample, 63 per^ 
cent knew of the proposal; over AO percent learned about it through 
the medta or interpersonal conversations* More of the respondents 
perceived the project's benefits tl^ its disadvantages. For seven 
of the ten potential effects of the project » respondents who viewed 
the effect as a disadvantage were significantly more likely than 
those who viewed it as a benefit to be undecided about the agency's 
views. Results suggest the Corps inadequately communicated its views 
on the project's potentially negative effects. Local media also 
emphasized the positive aspects and covered negative aspects only 
after rural residents vocally opposed the project. 

(information sources^ knowledge^ media coverage , media use, natiiral 
resources planning publics-resource agency relations, su^nfeys) 




10. Bowu, Jbha E. sad Staooi, K«lth R. 1979. **Sci^ce Writing Tech- 
saiquM axd Methods." Journel of Envirotgnental Education 10(3): 
25-28. ^ ^ 

Bftvlevs resftacch oa the comrntmication of acieatiflc and technical 
isiformation. The bulk of current stadies concern audience atti-* 
tudes» difftMion^ and the cognitive and behavioral effects of 
cooBunication. Source/ receiver relations including linkages 
between reporters and scientists, and agencies, citisttis, and 
a^nunity leaders have also been studied. The following topics 
need further research: the assumption that behavior res^^ts from 
attitude shifts caused by messages, the antecedents of cotuunica- 
tion, writing n^thods and strategies to improve the lay person^ s 
understanding of science, reporters* ability to interpret science, 
and the effects of situational factors on commmication. 

(revieW'^^aience comnmiaation) . 



U. Bowm&n, James S. 1977. 'Public Opinion and the Environment.** 
. Environment atui Behavior 9(3): 385-416. 

A survey of 325 University of Wyoming freshmen fouiui strong environ- 
mental concern, despite the salience of other issues. Nearly one-* 
half of the sample blamed consumers for environmratal problems. 
Forty-five percent credited the mass media for makixsg them aware 
of the need for environmental action. 

(m&lia coverage^ opinion^envin^rmental, surveys ) 



12. Bowman, James S. 1978. '^American Daily Newspapers and the Environ- 
ment." Journal of Environmental Education 10(1): 2-11. 

* Surveyed editors of the 133 largest U.S. newspapers to explore their 
opinions on environmental problems and their papers^ environmental 
policies and coverage. Of*' the 90 editors (65.2 i>ercent) who 
returned mail questionnaires, almost 90 "percent indicated strong 
personal environmental concern. Over half- the papers printed at 
least 30 environmental stories per month. Over 80 percent said 
their papers have a consistent editorial policy regarding the 
environment and economics; a majority, however, said they would 
accept advertisements having negative implications for the environ- 
ment. Editors tended to reject criticisms of environmental report- 
ing; 70 percent did not believe the media focus on problems in other 
localities. Respondents said complexity of the subject was a major 
problem in environmental reporting. Concludes that these editors are 
committed to environmental coverage but have not addressed problems 
associated with environmental report ing. 

(advertisir^, media coverage ^ media policy, survey a) 
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13. BovMB, Jaamm S. and Haaaford, Kaehryn. X977. *'Kms H«di« and the 
Eavlzonmant Since Ea^th Day." ' Journaliam (^rf rly 54(1): 160-165. 

i 

Reports results of sn analysis of ths voIusm and natura, of asiviron-» 
sMntal content in the leading circulation magazines in the |gllovins 
categories: general interest, shelter, vomen^s, &en*s, sports, 
exploration, ne«rs, and qixality. -*^jor articles*' in e^wry issue 
of the six toonthlles and in twelve randotoly selected issues per year 
of the\^ weeklies were studied for the period 1971-75. The res\ilts 
vera a>apared iwith a similiK study covering the period 1961--70* ^ 
Environmental articles were4efined as concerning air qualivy, water 
quality, population, enviir^tmental additives, energy resources manage* 
msnti or a combination of these topics. With the exception of the 
women's (McCalls) and men^s ( Playboy) magazines » each periodical 
published as many or more environxsental stories from X971«-75 as in 
the preceding decade. With the e^^ception of the general interest 
( Reader^ 8 Digest) and news ( Time) magazines, each periodical pub- 
lished 17 or fewer articles per study period. Re^urce management, 
a topic seldom covered in the 1960s, and ,water quality were the most 
frequent subjects of articles. The small number of articles found 
may reflect a conflict between environmental issues and the life- 
styles promoted by m^s^ circuf^ation loagazines. 

(content analy8iB'-''m2gazines} 

14. Brewer, >fichael F. 1970. **Full Disclosure in Environmental Use.'* 
Journal of Environmental Education 1(4): 109-112. 

The role of environmental interpretation in public decision-*making 
is to provide factual, understandable information and identify 
public prefevmces and values. Interpretation suppotts, but does 
not include, actual decision-making. To fulfill its role, interpre- 
tation programs should be problem-oriented and adequately staffed 
and funded. 

(decision-makif^j^ infomation progrmsJ * 

/ 
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X5« BttXt«sa, Gordon L.; Sogers, David L.; «ad Coanftr, Kartn A 1977. 
'*Tbmrd Explaining Citizens* Kaotfledge about a Proposed Re&ervoir," 
Journal of Environmental Education 9(2): 24-36. ^ 

TIm rclfttivft influence of personal, socioecot^miCt aoi eltuatlonal 
futort on' citizens* knowledge regarding a reservoir proposed by the 
Azay Gorps of Engineers was studied. Interviews were conducted with 
a stratified saxsple of 267 persons representing rural asxi urban 
residents. Based on factual questions about the retervoirt res^n- 
dents received knowledge scores ranging from a low of 1 to a high of 
^ with a iMdian of 5. Persons with "high*' knowledge scores were 

more likely than those having "low** scores to oppose (71 vs. 43 
percent) and support (25 vs. 9 percent) the reservoir. Penons 
scoring **low** were oore often undecided or indifferent (48 vs. 4 
percent). The eleven independent variables used in this study 
explained 47 percent of the. viriance in knowl^ge* r « .69. Personal 
involvement^(participation in coiasunity activities concerning the 
reservoir) » and perceived perm^nal and collective impacts accounted 
for 58 percent of this explained variance in knowledge^ more than 
general attitudes or personal characteristics. Rather than building 
pitblic support for proposals ^ information prograiu may sensitize 
citizens to possible consequences, 

(attitudes — envirarmental^ knowledge^ natidral r^oui^eea planning^ 
public participation^ surveys) 

16. Chasd>li88« H, Darden^ Jr. and Walsh, Daniel J, 1973. *Vorking 
with the Environmental Press," Public Relations Journal (May): 
22-24. 

The environmental public relations professional can successfully 
. employ traditional press relations practices, i^ng the basic 
rules: know the perspective of the publication a writer repre- 
sents; know your subject well because writers* knowledge varies; 
azKi kxK>w the current news slant, 

(public rBtations) 

17. Chase, Dennis Jv 1973. "£co*-Joumalism and the Failure of Crisis 
Reporting." Journal of Environmental Education 5(1) : 4-7, 

Criticizes and presents detailed examples of "eco-joumalism," the 
"journalistic practice of reporting ecological crises by ignoring, 
treating as unimiK^rtant, or mishandling the evidence on which the 
crises are based." Ecologists are accused of exploiting the media 
by using tactics similar to those used by anti-commnists in the 
1950s: presenting claims of imminent danger demanding immediate 
action to create and popularize population, pollution or some other 
crisis , 

(etwirormental groups^ media Qoverage) 
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18* Clark, Sobcrt K.; H<adM, John C.| «ad Bu7g«s<, Robert L. 1972. 

**Th« EacpftrimAntsl Control of Littering.'* Jonrnnl of Snvitpnaeatal ^ 
Edueetion 4(2): 22-28. 

Coi^ered the effectiveness of various methods of reducing litter. 
Children properly disposed of 16 end 19 percent of the total 
litter collected at theatre matinees under baseline conditions. 
Expevioental treats^nts produced the following disposal rates: 
1) incentives, 94 aod 95 percent; 2) litterbags, 31 percent; 3) 
litterhags plus instnictions, 57 percent; and 4) anti-litter film, 
no effect. Incentives also greatly reduced litter levels over 
baeeline conditions in campgrounds and a hiking area, although in 
one case littering by campers increased steadily except for a sharp 
drop on the day of the incentive. Concludes that small incentives 
are more effective than traditional anti-litter methods, including 
information, at inducing children to pick up litter, but the effects 
on actual littering in outdoor settings are less conclusive. 

(field expeHmentSf littering) 



19. Clausing, Jane. 1971. "The Ecological Message of the Outdoor Maga- 
zines." Journal of Environmental Education 2(4): 10-12, 

Analyzed changes In the amount of environmental information and 
types of recreational experlencets emphasized in Field & Stream , 
Outdoor Life , and Sports Afield from 1966-68. Categorized 201 
articles randomly selected from Issues representing each month 
for each magazine as about: hunting, fishing, conservation, or 
other outdoor subjects. Coded paragraphs by types of environmental 
Information and recreational experiences emphasized. Presents no 
data but reports that: 1) the amount of environment al information 
did not increase from 1966-68, 2) articles emphasized terrestrial, 
rural Information and primitive, natural experiences, although the 
trend was toward managed experiences, 3) conservation articles 
equally covered consumptive and nonconsujsptive recreation, and 4) 
Field & Stream allocated the most and Outdoor Life the least to 
environmental information. 

(oontent amlyeis — magazines) 



20. Clemens, Dennis G. 1969. "Try to Shout Quietly." Journal of 
Forestry 67 (April): 225-227. 

As the public increasingly seeks to influence forest policy, the 
forester toust increasingly try to identify conflicts and explain 
forest management in terms of its societal effects. To cocmsunicate 
about forest management, foresters should learn to use the media 
and public forums. 

(diaaemiruztion, natural TesouroeB mamagment) 
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21. Crosslaod, Janice. 1978. *'&iSK>rting Pollut^n.** EnvironaaBnt 
20(1)$ 29-31. 

Describes the Pollutant Stazsdards Index. Prepared by a federal 
task force t the index was designed to isstandardize nationwide air-^ 
pollution re|>orting. News media in areas where stater and local 
agencies use the index xan report wten a given pollutant exceeds 
the *^ealthful" level, what pact of the population will be 
affected, what precautions should be taken, and can also forecast 
pollution levels • The issdex is based on health effects for a 24- 
hour period. 

(cdr pollution reporting) 



22. Culhane, Paixl J» 1974. "Federal Agency Organizational Change in 
Response to Environmental ism." Humboldt Journal of Social Rela- 
tions 2: 31-44. 

A detailed analysis of the response of resource agencies to the 
National Environmental Policy Act produced the following conclu- 
sions: Increased access to information and decision-making often 
benefits environmental publics. Agencies and interest group leaders 
consider public meetings less useful than informal contacts that 
allow input before the agency becomes committed to a course of 
action. Agencies view conflict avoidance rather than information- 
gathering as the major goal of public participation. Education is 
a legitimate function of public participation beca]^se information 
is a prerequisite for intelligent input. NE^A may permit modifi- 
cations of a proposal but is unlikely to end incremental decision-* 
making. N^A has resulted in far-reaching organizational changes 
but substantive changes in agency behavior have not yet been 
demonstrated. 

(erwironmental groups^ legislation^ natural resources planning^ 
public participation) 

23.. Dana, Samuel T. 1969* "Strengthening Environmental Communica- 
tions." Journal of Environmental Education 1(1): 13-14. 

The relationships between man and his environment are the central 
concern of environmental education, conservation education, outdoor 
education, and resource education, although each discipline has a 
particular focus. The mass media afford opportunities for practi- 
tioners in each of the preceding areas to educate the public. 
Coverage of the environment by the media will require that the 
information support the source *s and the medium's goals and con- 
structively influence the general public. 

(dissemination J, environmental education, information programs) 
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24. DaQger£ield, Linda A.; McCartney, Hunter P.; and Starcher, Ann T. 
1975. "How Did Mass Cooanunication, as Sentry, Perfona in the 
Gasoline 'Crunch'?" Jbumaliaa Quarterly 52(2): 316-320. 

One function of th^ mass media is to alert audiences to Impending 
change • i^tempted to tietermine to what extent selected mass media 
and oil organizations, aiul Congress^ vamed consumers in advaiice of 
the 1973-74 energy shortage* A content analysis of three national 
lieekly nevs magazines, selected oil industry releases* and the 
Congressional Record > identified "mentions" (complete items) of an 
energy shortage. For the period 1972-73, alternately selected and 
examined one issue per veek from the three magazines, for a total 
of 156 issues. Judged by mentions in the nonmedia sources, the oil 
industry forecasted an energy shortage in early 1971. The ntunber 
of industry advertisements and releases, media mentions, ai:^ 
Concessional Record entries increased dramatically in late 1972. 
Conclude that the media reflected rather than anticipaced the 
energy shortage., 

(advertising^ content cmal^sis — magazineB^ Bnergy) 



25. Davis, Millard C. 1972. "Filling a Communications Gap." Journal 
of Environmental Education 4(1): 20-21. 

Uses the Westley-MacLean cotomunication model to illustrate the 
critical role of the mass media in disseminating information from 
resource agencies to target audiences. Agency field personnel 
should document which media receivers obtain information from 
and transmit this data to agency communication personnel and the 
media source. 

(communication models diss^nination^ information programs^ program 
evaluation) 

26. Davis, Saville. 1971. "A ProfUe of Robert Cahn." Journal of 
Environmental Education 2(4); 13. 

Inscribes the repjorting experiences and accomplishments of journal- 
ist Robert Cahn. In 1970, Cahn» who won the 1969 Pulitzer Prize for 
national reporting, was appointed to the Council on E^nvironmental 
Quality, a three^ember presidential advisory group. 

(reporters) 
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27» DexmlSt Everette and HcCartziey» Jaaies* 1979* "Science Journal-* 
istt on Metrofwlltan Dailies." Journal of Envrironmental Education 
10(3) : 9-15. 

Examined characteristics of science writers on U.S. daily metro- 
politan newspapers. Science journalism included general science, 
environment, medicin^t behavioral sciences, atKi technology. 
Questionnaires mailed to 196 science writers or editors secured 
73 res{K>nses from writers representing 52 organizations. The 
typical respondent was a 40-year-old male college graduate with 
about 10 years science reporting experience. A majority were 
full-time science writers atui <^vered four or more topics. ^Res- 
pondents devoted most of their tisi^ to medicine and the environment 
and energy. Over 50 percent characterized writer-source relation-* 
ships as cooperative; only 2.7 percent said they were fi^0^ersarial. 
Almost 70 percent knew of iu> science readership research and most 
had only a vague image of their audience. Respondents reported 
trends toward less emphasis on spectacular breakthroughs, more 
coverage of trends and developments, and a more critical view of 
scientist-sources. 

(media-sonvae relations^ reporters^ si4ruey8) 



28. Dick, Ronald E.; McKee, David T,; and Wagar, J. Alan. 1974. "A 
Sunsaary and Annotated Bibliography of Communications Principles." 
Journal of Environmental Education 5X4): 8-13. 

Designed for environmental educators and interpreters. Contains 
citations and a summary of principles from communication and 
audience research. Principles and bibliographic entries arranged 
by source, message, and audience factors. 

(bibliographies — mass aaimuniaation) 



29. Dickerson, Ben E. 1971. "Communicating Fire Prevention Messages 
Effectively." Journal of Forestry 69 (November); 812-813. 

To explore interpersonal methods of transmitting fire prevention 
messages, this study attempted tq analyze communication behavior 
patterns of opinion leaders in a rural community. Heads of 230 
families and 18 community leaders were asked to identify "persons 
whose opinions on local issues were respected.*' Interviews with 
persons thus identified led the author to conclude that these opinion 
leaders acted as initiators, legitimizers, or diff users of information 
in their community. 

(dissemination^ fire prevention^ opinion leaders survei's} 
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30. Donolttie^ G. A.; Tlchenor» F, J.; and Olien, C. K. 1973. ^'Mass 
ffedia Sanctions, Knowledge and Social Control,^ Journalism 
Quarterly 50(4): 652-659. 

Hass media control o£ scientific kzusvledge functions to maintain a 
particular subsystem or the social system as a vhole. This main* 
tenance function can occur through the medians feedback or **vatch^ 
dog*^ role or through selective dissemination of information* 
Operational implications of this perspective Include: 1) media 
reporting of conflict surrounding scientific ax^ environmental 
issues is more likely in a dif ferentlated^ pluralistic system, 2) 
higher status population segc^nts tend to acquire mediate infoma-* 
tlon at a faster rate than lower status segments, and 3) the greater' 
a journalist's identification with the scientific community* the 
less likely he is to report scientific controversy. Attributes 
increasing coverage of scientific conflict to the growing relevance 
of environmental issues to the political system. Control of scien- 
tific knowledge functional for a subsyst^ may be dysfunctional for 
the social system as a whole if it limits the general public's abil- 
ity to acquire information needed to affect public policy. 

(eonfliats dissemination^ infowiation gain^ media coverages ^edia-- 
source relations) 



31. Doolittle, M. L. 1972. "Planning Fire Prevention Communications." 
Journal of Forestry 70(10) : 607-609. 

Applies several principles of audience analysis to fire prevention 
communications. Audiences are characterized as favorable, neutral » 
or unfavorable toward fire prevention* The latter two types of 
audiences are UKJsb receptive to information communicated by locally 
kxiown and credible individuals through interpersonal channels and 
local media. Messages should be designed to achieve a specific, 
behavioral effect that is realistic and can be evaluated. 

(dissemination^ fire preventions^ information programs) 
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32. EiseXe, Tim, 1972. "The Anatomy of the Duck Hunter." Journal of 
Egyironmental Education 4(1): 22-25. 

One fu&cticn of a conmimication program is to address t^sconceptions 
imd conflicting opinions between resource laanagers and resource users. 
Analyzed three relations between the views toi^rd waterfowl manage- 
ment held by Wisconsin duck hunters and waterfowl managesent personnel 
in the state's Departn^nt of i^tural Resources (DNR) : 1) agreement^ 
the acttial similarity between the views of hunters and the DNR* 2) 
accuracy y the similarity between each group's estimate of the other's 
views and the other group's actual views , and 3} congruency, the simi*- 
larity members of each group perceive between their views and the 
other group's views. Mailed questionnaires secured a 78 percent 
response rate (n""513) from a systematic random sample of duck 
hunters. Ten DNR employees also completed questiomiaires. Found 
disagreement between the two groups' views. The DNR's estimate of 
hunters' views was more accurate than the hunters' estimate of the 
DNR's views. Both groups perceived greater congruency than existed, 
with hunters perceiving greater agreement than the DNR. Himters* 
information sources varied by topic, with n^spapers, the DNR, and * 
magazines the top three sources for each topic. Suggests inadequate 
communication from the agency to hunters may explain why hunters 
inaccurately estimate DNR views and perceived greater agreement with 
the DNR than existed. Includes data on hunters' characteristics, 
knowledge, and attitudes. 

(information programs j infomation souraea^ public^resouroe agency 
relations^ surveys) 

33. Erickson, David L. 1971. "Attitudes and Consaunications about Wild- 
life." Journal of Environmental Education 2(4): 17-20. 

Communication programs appealing to a particular type of attitude 
promote the source's ideas mast effectively. Based on this assump- 
tion, identified types of attitudes about wildlife. Used a Q-sort 
instrument containing 80 affective statements to interview 49 
Columbus, Ohio, residents representing wildlife hunters and watchers, 
farmers and "others," Identified two distinct types of attitudes: 

1) protectionist, concerned with preserving vanishing wildlife, and 

2) reductionist, concerned with controlling wildlife perceived as 
destructive. Suggests that watchers and others are apt to be pro- 
tectionists; farmers are apt to be reductionists. Describes tele^ 
vision programs appealing to the two attitude types. 

(attitudes — wildlife^ television) 
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^34. Erickson/' David L, and Van Tubetgen, G. tSoman. 1972. ''Tbe Vol£-'^ 
Muu** Journal of Esvlroimental Education 4(1): 26*30* 

Of the first 1,600 letters received by the Bureau of Sport Fisher- 
ies and Wildlife from viewers of a television docui&entary on aecial 
hunting of tiisber ^Ives, a random sample of 320 was analyze* 
Used 26 categories to code the letters. Intercoder reliability 
was .SO* Most of the writers, 88 percent, asked the agency to 
prevent hunting and killing of wolves. Although only the eastern 
tisiber wolf is endangered, 87 percent of the writers indicated 
they believed all wolf subspecies were becoming endangered. Writers 
also appeared uninformed about state jurisdiction over wildlife. 

(aqntent analysis — letters^ public opinion^^-wildlife^ television) 

35* Ernst, Sandra Williams. 1972. ^ "Baseball or Brickbats^* A Content 

Analysis of Conmainity Develofmetit.*' Journalism Quarterly 49: 86-90. 

Compared the amount and type of community development coverage in 
a national, a metro|K)litan, and a small -town newspaper. Community 
development topics were defined as within the scope of professional 
city planners. Used a constructed time method to select 24 issues 
per newspaper. Compared number of column inches about city planning 
with estimated total column inches in each paper. The national 
paper allocated the most space and the small-town paper the least 
to development, 34 and 8 inches per 1,000, respectively. Categor- 
ized articles as about a present problem or program, or future 
problem or program and as favorable/ unfavorable, neutral or balanced. 
The national and metropolitan papers emphasized present programs; 
the small-town paper emphasized present problems. Neutral topics 
received most coverage In the metropolitan and small^-^town papers, 
and the least coverage in the national paper, which emphasized 
balanced coverage. Low coverage of development topics may be due 
to lack of news value and human interest in most community develop- 
ment articles. 

(cormunity development^ content analysis-^.-^neiJipapers) 
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36. Fcrguson-OeThorne^ ^lary Ann* 1978. *^aergy Conservation Treatxaant 
t» EaacoaU The Laap ." Public Relations Review 4(1) : 43-57. 

Exaained Exxon *8 magazine , The Laag ^ to determine when and the 
extent to which Exron inform^ ^The Laap ^s audience of the ixopending 
1973-*74 energy shortage. Analyzed axKi classified all editorials 
and articles concerning conservation, consis2sption» and shortage 
froa 1966-75. Also determined if The Lamp iMntioned eight conser- 
vation methods advocated by Exxon officials in 1974 Senate hearings. 
Fotmd the first explicit warning of a domestic shortage in summer, 
1973. The Lamp firat encouraged conservation in winter, 1972. Each 
of the conservation methods was cited at least once but only two 
items mentioned irore than four methods. Concludes Exxon forecast 
an energy slK^rtage prior to the oil boycott and before the mass 
ircdla alerted the general public, "but a year after the American 
Petroleum Institute forecast a shortage. 

(aontent analysis — magazines, energy) 



37. Fischer, Kenneth P. 1971. ''How Stephen Mather Sold the Park 

Service Idea.*' Journal of Environmental Education 2(4): 21-24. 

An historical account of Stephen Mather ^s public relations activi- 
ties for the National Park Service. Despite a small staff and 
limited budget, Mather successfully promoted the national parks 
. by securing extensive media coverage, encouraging promotional 
activities by other groups, and focusing personal attention on 
Washington influentii^ls. 

(historical analysis — resource agency public relations) 



38. Friedman^ J. J. 1977. "ConLminity Action on Water Pollution.*' 
Human Ecology 5: 329-353. 

Research was undertaken to examine the relationship of support or 
opposition within a conmiunity for actions that affect the physical 
environment. The article postulates that specific organizations' 
support will increase with the likelihood of specific benefits 
accruing from such an action to the organization. Similarly, 
organizations that mb^t bear specific cost to produce collective 
benefits for a community will resist the action bringing the costs. 
Statistical analyses are undertaken to examine the impact of oppo- 
sition from local polluting industries to EPA and HUD grants for 
water pollution control facilities. 

(pollution, public participation) 
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39. Fimkiujuser, G. Say. 1973. "The Issues of the Sixties : An Explora- 
tQry . Study in the Dynamics of Public Opinion. T Public Opinion 
Quarterly 37(1); 62-75. 

Explored relations among media coverage » public opinion^ and real 
events underlying 15 prominent issues in the 1960s • R a nked the 
Issues according to the number of articles identified in the I960- 
70 Issues of three weekly news magazines. Compart the issue- 
ranking with results from several national public opinion polls 
concerning the major "problem facing America." Illustrates differ- . 
ences in public opinion produced by using different xi^sures and 
concliKies that media coverage influences public visibility of an 
issue more 

for non-newsworthy events such as environment and pollution were 
a response to "artificial news*" 

(content analysis — magazines^ public opinion — envtK^nmental^ 

40. Gale, Richard 1973. "Communicating with Environmentalists: A 
Look at Life on the Receiving End»" Journal of Forestry 7l(10): 
653-655. 

By virtue of their ability to influence the goeks of resource agencies 
and industries, environmentalists have become an important public of 
these organizations. Suggests several ways resource organizations 
can improve communication with environmentalists: 1) offer specific 
and realistic land management alternatives, 2) detail reasons for a 
given proposal or practice, 3) oi^tline the decision-making process, 
and 4) help environmentalists visualize the physical effects of a 
practice. 

( enoivorm^ntal groups ^ information needs ^ infoymztion progxKms^ 
natui'oL vesourQes management) 
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4X. Grunlg, Jmes £. 1977, *'&evlev of Research on Envlrormental 
Pulillc Relatiotis*" Public Relations Review 3(3): 36-58. 

Reviews literature dn environs^ntal public relations and concludes 
thatt Most- practitioners advocate responsible action and candid 
cooxounications* In general, environmental concern is superficial t 
reflecting environmental coverage in the mass media. Persons most 
. concerned and kxuswledgeable about the environment seek information 
from specialized mcuiia. To compare the predictive power of atti«* 
tudinaly demographic^ and situational variables on information 
seeking and processing ani joining environmental organizations^ a 
purposive sample of 231 urban residents was interviewed about 
eight environmental issues. Situational variables were problem 
recognition, perception of personal involvement , recognition of 
external constraints on behavior, and th^ presence or absence of 
a referrent criterion (a previously learnt solution to the prob*- 
1^). A step-wise multiple regression showed that three of the 
four situational variables and education were generally the 
strongest pr^ictors of communication behaviors. Concludes that 
communicators should direct information ^ward the actively con- 
cerned. Messages should concern the proHlem, solutions, and 
potential group actions, 

('"^nfozmztion^seeking^ review — publia illations) 

42. Grunig, James E. arKi Stamm, Keith R. 11173. "Communication and Co- 
orientation of Collectivities." American Behavioral Scientist 
16(4): 567-591. 

Reviews studies evaluating the effectiveness of coxomunfcation between 
collect ivities^^.,..--.Sa^ of the studies used one oi^more measures from 
the Chaf f^e^^fcLeod cobrientation model. Coorientation studies are 
particularly useful in Waluating the effectiveness of communication 
between formal organizacdons arid their publics. For example, the 
coorientational model suggests that effective comaiunication between 
a natural resource agency and community members should produtce mutual 
understanding of the resource problem and accurate perceptions of one 
ax»ther*s views on the resource issues. One study found comiminity 
members were uncertain of the resource planning agency's views 
regarding disadvantageous effects of a proposed project. The agency's 
publicity materials and the local media had primarily stressed poten- 
tial benefits of the project* This type of coorientational communi- 
cation research can indicate whether and on what topics additional 
communication is needed. 

(natui^at resauraes planning^ publia-resonrae .agency relations) 
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4S. Hanna, Joha W. and Mullins, Gary W. 1977. "Source Guide for Park 
Besource Interpreters." Journal of EnviroTBaental Education 9(1): 
4-22. 

This bibliography lists approximately 400 articles, books, research 
reports, and study texts concerning comounication in park settings. 
Entries are divided into 14 categories. 

(bibliographies — natuzviZ resource interpretatf'-on) 

44* Hay, Keith G. 1979. "Envirotm^ntal Cotaaunicatiotis and Energy— A 
Look Around." Journal of Environmental Education 11(1): 30-32. 

TJie Conservation Director of the American Petroleum Institute ^ 
concludes that environmental journalism during the past decade has 
obscured the fact that ve must accommodate both ener^ development 
and the environment for human survival. Environmental journalists 
have a responsibility to be more objective, to advocate scientific 
resource management , av^ to provide analyses of acceptable risks 
for energy development. 

(energy^ media coverage^ reporters) 



45. Heberlein, Thomas A. 1973. "Social Psychological Assumptions of 
User Attitude Surveys: The Case of the Wildemism Scale." Journal 
of Leisure Research 5 (Sunnner) : 18-33. 

Knowledge of recreationists' attitudes usually has little utility 
for the resource managet. Attitudes are highly organized systems 
of affects and beliefs and as such, resist induct change. In 
addition, attitudes are only one influence on behavior. A secondary 
analysis of a survey of wilderness visitors' attitudes illustrated 
that attitudes may not predict wilderness use. Concludes that 
ii^iformation is unlikely to change attitudes because people seek 
information consistent with their attitudes and information gain 
does not necessarily lead to the cognitive reorganization necessary 
for attitude change. Information caifipaigns are most effective when 
based on knowledge of the structure and content of the target 
audiences ' attitudes « 

(attitude change ^ attitudes — envirormental ^ behavior^ information 
progrmSj^ outdoor recreation) 
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46« Httb«rXeitt»^thoma8 A. 1975* "Cotisanration Information: The Energy 
Criels and Electricity Conrnxsqition in &n ^artment ConplexJ* 
faiergy Systems and Policy 1(2) : 105-117. 

Tiaeted Uie effects o§ information on electricity conaia&ption at a 
Madison, Wisconsin, Apartment complex. Measured consumption by 
daily meter readings during pne month in early spring 1973. Ran 
three experimental treatments consistiiig of direct mail followed 
by a telephone call against a control group. Thu treatments: 1) 
urged increased consumption, 2) urged decreased consumption, aiKi 
3) explained how to decrease consumption. None of the treatments 
significantly influence consumption. Monitored meters again in 
spring 1974, after the energy crisis and media appeals for conser- 
vation. Ibund no significant differences in consumption betwen 
the two periods. As predict^, information did not influence 
behavior because home energy consumption is largely a function o*f 
structural constraints and feedback on actual consumption is too 
delayed for a^aningful evaluation. 

(behavior^ behavior ^ekcmge^ energy^ field espeinments) 

J 

47. Heberlein, Thomas A. 1976. "Some Observations on Alternative 
Mechanisms for Public Involvement: The Hearing, Public Opinion 
Poll, the Workshop and the Quasl-Experiment." Natural Resources / 
Journal 16(1) : 197-212. 

Four criteria are used to evaluate the effectiveness of techniques ' 
for public involvement: 1) representativeness of the information 
obtain^, 2) the participants* knovl^ge of the Issues , 3) degree 
of interaction between participants and decision-Quakers, and 4) 
the extent to which input is based on actual experience. The main 
drawback of the public hearing is that it is seldom representative. 
Although surveys obtain representative input, they are difficult to 
prepare and responses are often based on low levels of information. 
Workshops provide opportunities for participants to obtain informa* 
tion and interact, but often lack representativeness. Field exper- 
iments should be used more frequently to provide information based 
V on behavior, A combination of these techniques will tap the 

strengths and countc^r the flaws of each. 

(pi4blic participation} 



48. Henderson, Hazel. 1974. "Information and the New Movernents for 

Citizen Participation.'* Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (March) : 34-43. 

Views the power of information as its ability to alter the public's 
view of what is rational axid appropriate. Discusses several exam- 
ples of citizen groups using, gathering, aai sharing information. 
Increasing the flow of information, and obtaining access to the mass 
media* Suggest access to and control of information uiKierlies the 
power of citizen groups. 

(enviromental grotdps, public participation) 
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49. HoMtercy, John and Bovman, James L. 1976. "The EovirooaeBCal 
Message of Audubon and the Sierra Club Bulletin ." Journal of 
Eavironaental Education 7(3): 61 •-dS. 

Studied trends in the types of environmental issues aad iAprovraents 

eaphasized in Auduiwn and the Sierra Club Bulletin using content 

categories develop^ previq^sly tot studies of outdoor sporting a 

aagr.2ines (see Belak, E., r^2 and Clausing, J., 1971). Analyzed 

editorials and news in four randomly selected issues per year from 

1969-74. Both periodicals eaphasized rural resources i»-the 

interior United States and general over fish and wildlife problems. 

Generally, both publications reported government over private.' 

actions. The Bulletin covered a wider r^8ge of and tDore often 

expressed positions on issues than Audubon. Awiubon *s les's^r 

political content may reflect its tax-exempt status. Suggests a 

shift away from traditional conservation issues and increased^ 

political activity by the publishing organizations. 

- (content analysis — magazines) 

50. HSngerford, Steven E. and Lemert, James B. 1973. "Covering the 
Environment: A New 'Afghanistanism'?" Journalism Quarterly 
50(3); 475-481, 508. 

Analyzed content of Oregon^s 20 daily newspapers to determine If f 
these media concentrated on geographically distant environmental 
problems. Cpmpared environmental news and editorials (n^29) 
identified in a constructed week sample with all nonenvironmentai 
items <n*2>235) Identified in a randomly selected* day of each 
paper's' constructed week. Defined environmental content as con- 
cerning man's positive^ negative, or unknown influence upon, or 
relationship with, his environment. As predicted, environmental 
items concerning Oregon focused on locations outside the papers' 
regions and items concerning the papers' regions focused on loca- \ 
tions outside their circulation area more often than comparison ^ 
items (p<.001). However, significantly more of the comparison 
items concerned events or situations outside Oregon (p<*.05). By 
concentrating on other locations, local newspapers may help create 
the belief that local environmental problems are relatively unim- 
portant. 

(oontent analysis — newspapevB} 



51. Kimt, John D. and Brown, Perry J. 1971. 'Vho Can Read Our Writing?" 
Journal of Environmental Education 2(4): 27-29^ 

Many governriient publications on natural resources are ineffective 
because they are too difficult to read and lack human interest. 
Using the Flesch Reading formulas, the authors examined 18 govern- 
ment publications from three resource agencies. They rated the 
majority as difficult and dull reading, 

(publiaatiams readability) 

* 
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52* XngraffitSBtlen 1973. ^Information Channels ax^ Environn^ntal 
DaeisionWkias." Natural Rtsourcea Journal 13(1): 150-169. 

^ ^Characterizes decision-HsaldLng as a fragmented and increiKntal pro-*, 
cess chat issposes certain constraints on the flow of info mat ion. 
Decision«-f&afi^rs are most receptive to Information that supports 
their definition of the problem and justifies the decision-making 
process. Information from groups that have traditionally supported 
ixi agency and that complements decisions-makers* backgrounds 
receives greatest consideration and is most easily assimilated into 
decisions. Questions the success of the !{ational EnviTOnmental 
Policy Act in incorporating new ty^s of information^ into 

decisions. N^A will have less iz&pact on agencies* receptivity 
^ to environswntal information than will the new t3i>es of specialists 
hired by agencies and the political strength of environmental groups. 

i deais ioft'^naking^ legia tation) 



53. Jensen» Dwight. 1977. "The Loneliness of the Environmental 
Reporter.** Columbia Journal ism^eview (January-February) : 40-^2* 

K ^ After the national mad la carried a story about an environmental 

hazard in an Idaho town, only one local newspaper pursued the issue. 
Describes the investigative reporting of a journalist who wrote 
about 175 stories on le^ blood -|K>isoning. Concludes that local 
and regional media have the responsibility for in-depth reporting 
of environmental problems » but due to their supfH>rt for local econ- 
omic stability and lack of writers^ capable of covering complex 
issues^ most newspapers fail to provide more than superficial 
coverage , 

(media ^verage^ pubtia healthy reportei^} 

54. Kohl» Daniel R. 1975. "The Environmental Movement: What Might 
It Be?" Natural Resources Journal 15(2): 327-351, 

The environmental nK)vement*s successes have often im|K)sed dispro- 
portionate burdens on the poor. One segment of the movement, how- 
ever» has promoted broad social reform. By diss^lnating technical 
information to a wider audience, the "science information movement" 
enables lay persons to participate In decisions from which they 
have traditionally been excluded. 

(dBoiaion^aking^ dissemination, erwiroTvnentat movement) 
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BATtt David E. and Baily^ Jon S. 1975. **Reduclng Children's 
Littftri&g on a Nature Trail." Journal of Envixonmental Education 
7(1) : 37-45. [ ' 

A field eseperixaent compared the effectiveness of several sethods of 
altering littering behavior of 903 children^ ages 5 to 12* distri- 
buted asaong A3 classes that visits a Florida nature trail. Classes 
received one of the following anti->litter treatments: 1) a positive 
statement, 2) lessons administered at school, 3) a short talk, 4) 
instructions, and 5) a small incentive to return specially mark^ 
litter. Baseline data consisted of the total amount of litter left 
on the trail in nonexperis^ntal conditions. Only the incentive 
trestoent reduced the amount of specially mark^ litter, Either 
incentives nor instructions reduced littering. Suggests the 
influence on children of incentives to pick up litter does not 
extend to actual littering. The study also revealed the behavioral 
influence of structural variables: the arount of litter doubled 
when children used the trail after lunch, during which time they 
bought candy, 

(behavior shange^ field experimentSj littering) 



Lambeth, Edmund B. 1978. "Perceived Influence of the Press on 
Energy Policy Making,** Journalism Quarterly 55(1): U-18; 72. 

Explored relations between several characteristics of Washington 
"energy elites" and the ffim>unt of influence on energy policy-making 
they attribute to nine nation^ news publications. Predicted that 
perceived press influence would vary with the nature of elites' 
policy-making roles and would be positively related to elites' posi- 
tions in the policy-making hierarchy and contact with reporters. 
The purposive sample rf 1X4 elites was divided among interest group 
leaders, energy agencies, legislators and their staff, and reporters 
Measured perceived influence by an index based on summed answers to 
scaled questions. Contrary to prediction, mean perceived influence 
scores for all groups were low to im^derate* None of the predicted 
relations received strong support. Independent variables showed a 
mix of positive and negative relations with perceived influence in 
the various groups. Concludes that elites perceive limited press 
influence on energy policy-making. 

(energy^ media-^aourQe relations surveys) 
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57. Larsen, Ja^s A. 1973. "Science, Cotnauaications^ Society." 
JottmaX of Environmental Educatloo 5(1) : 21-22. 

During October 1971, the University of Wisconsin-Madison Science 
Writing Division examined approxioiately 22 issues of each of 53 
. daily neti^papers« About 2 percent of the estimated news hole in 
the dailies was devoted to science-related subjects. Of this 
amount, 53 percent was abcnxt ti^dicine and public health and 21 
percent concerned the environment, defined as articles about 
"air, land, and water pollution;" According^, to the author, news*-* 
paper coverage of science-related subjects is inadequate. 

(content ajmlysis — news^papers} 

58. Lear, John. 1970. "The Trouble with Science Writing." Columbia 



^ .Journalism Review (Summer): 30-34. 
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Descriptive as opposed to interptetive science reporting fails to 
inform readers of science *s impact on their lives. Cites examples 
of writers* failure^- to critically evaluate science-related infor- 
mation. Editors should require reporters to state the social 
consequences of scientific and environmental developments, 

{ reportersji ^ . 

"59. Lerbinger, Otto. 1973. "A Long View of the Enviromnent . Public 
Relations Journal (May): 20-21. 

Public concern about ^nvirormiental problems Requires business public 
relations to perform three new functions: 1) twnitor and influence 
government pollution-abatement activities, 2) gain public support 
for the orgdciization*s pollution control programs, and 3) educate 
the public on cost-benefit analysis and the need to cpnsider trade- 
offs in environmental decision-making. Scientists and academicians 
constitute a major target audience. 

(pollution^ public relations) 

60. Le^^in, Felice Goodman. 1972. ^Historic Conflicts in Conservation 
Communications," Journal of Environmental Education 3(3) : 36-38. 

An historical account of public relations programs initiated by 
Gifford PinchJt of the U.S. Forest Service which led to the first 
Congressional limits on public relations activities by government 
agencies. Pinchot's use of press releases^ specialized publications, 
internal communication devices, and pseudo-events became the proto- 
types for other executive agencies, ^iscusses the conflict over 
Muservation of Western forest lands that precipitated the 1908 law 
and subsequent Congressional efforts to further restrict 
relations activities by executive agencies. 

(historical analysis — resource agency public relati^ns^ legislation) 
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Llngwoody David A. 1971. **Euvirottsiental Education ThroY^h 
Information-Peeking, the Case of an *Emrironniental Teach-In'." 
Environoient and Behavior 3(3) : 230-262. 

Information'--seeking characteristics of attendants at University of 
Michigan teach-in sessions and changes in university students' levels 
of exnrironmental knowledge, concern, and informations-seeking follow* 
ing the 1970 event were studied. Of the randomly selected teach-in 
attendants, 334 or 46 percent returned questionnaires. Simple 
random sample surveys of university students, the first conducted 
three taonths before and the second, two months after the teach-in, 
produced 71 and 73.5 percent response rates, respectively. The 
teach-in drew primarily active and concerned students and profes- 
^sionals* Attendants rated, in order, the teach-in, print m^ia, and 
conversations as their most important environmental information 
sources • Comparison of the two student surveys showed increased 
concern, conversation, and knowledge (measured by four questions) 
about the environment, but neither personal characteristics nor 
media use strongly predicted these changes. 

( enoirorffnental events^ infoifnation-seeking^ information sources ^ 
knowledge^ surveys) 



Lipman, Diane S. and Hodgson, Ronald W. 1978. "The Influence of 
Interpersonal Interpretation on the Effectiveness of Self-Guided 
Cave Tours." Journal of Environmental Education 10(1): 32-34. 

Natural resources interpretation attempts to motivate visitors to 
learn more about the resource. Conducted a field experiment to 
jiKige the influence of Interpretive talks on information-seeking 
by visitors on self-guided tours at Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
Measured information-seeking by the number of cave-relat'id questions 
asked at the information desk. Compared information-seeking during 
the 14 days that personnel gave interpretive talks with information- 
seeking during the 14 days before and after the experiment. Com- 
puted a two-way analysis of variance for the effects of attendance 
and talks. Only talks were significantly (p .004) related to 
information-seeking. Attendance did not interact with the talks 
significantly. Uncontrolled variables included the subjects of 
the talks and total amount of information presented. 

(field expernments^ information-seeking^ natural resource inter- 
pretation) 
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63. Lord, William B, and Warner, Maurice L. 1973. "Aggregates and 
Externalities: Information Needs for Public Natural Resources 
Oecision-j^iaklng«" Natural Resources Journal 13(1): 106-117. 

Gonments pertinent to the communicator in a re^urce agency are 
presented in a discussion of information needs in natural resources 
planning. To participate effectively in a pluralistic bargaining 
process, concerned groups should be informed of specific issues 
which affect their interests in the resource and the consequences 
of alternative decisions for their Interests. Regional and 
national interests in the resources are more difficult to identify 
with local groups. ,The National Environmental Policy Act implies 
that such interests should be consider^, however. A minimum 
agency response to aggregate interests is to provi^ information 
which wHl entourage local consideration o^ broader resource 
Issues. 

(decrCsion^making^ in formation needs ^ infoifmztionprogp^^s^ public 
partiaipation) 

64. Ludham, Charles^. 1974. "Abatement of Corporate Image Environ- 
mental Advertising." Ecology Law Quarterly 4(2): 247-278. 

Analyzes the nature and i^stential for regulation of corporate 
environmental image advertising. The controversy over image adver- 
tising centers on a corporation's ability to create a public 
impression of eitvironmental concern as a substitute for positive 
action. Image advertising attempts to increase profits indirectly, 
by emphasizing the company's sense of social responsibility. Other 
goals of image advertising include encouraging Investment, impress- 
ing prospective employees, securing financial services, and 
influencing shareholders* attitudes. Distinguishes between "freedom 
of speech,'* protected by the First Amendment, and ^'commercial speech," 
subject to regulation. The Federal Trade Consnisslon's (FTC) mandate 
is to correct imbalances in the economic relationship between busi- 
ness and consumers created by unfair and deceptive advertising. 
Image advertising raises the question as to whether the FTC should 
extend its role to image advertising, which affects economic relation- 
ships indirectly. 

(advertising) 



65, Marler, Lela, 1971. "A Study of Anti-Litter Messages/* Journal of 
Environmental Education 3(1): 52-53. 

The cognitive and behavioral effects of three types of anti-litter 
leaflets were compared in an experiment conducted in three national 
forest campgrounds in Utah. Reward-oriented, punishn^t -oriented, ^ 
and neutral (factual) anti-litter leaflets were distributed to 
campgrout^ users for one month,, A total of 118 camping groups, of 
which 30 received no leaflets, completed questionnaires. Sites 
were inspected for litter before and after use. Demographic differ- 
ences between the groups may have confounded t;he following results: 
1) the control groyp knew more about littering than an^ experimental 
group, 2) groups receiving punishment and reward-oriented leaflets 
placed more responsibility for litter control on the Forest Service 
than groups receiving factual leaflets, and 3) littering behavior 
varied by groups, with a higher percentage 'of "the control group 
leavixxg their sites as clean as groups receiving reward or neutral- 
oriented leaflets. In this study, the effects did not warrant the 
costs of distributing leaflets. 

(field exp^inments^ littering^ media/methods) 



66. Marx, Leo. 1970. ^'American Institutions and Ecological Ideals." 
Science 170(27 November); 945-952. 

Draws several parallels between themes in American pastoral litera- 
ture and issues raised by current "radical ecologists.** If one 
accepts the pastoral -ecological perjspective, reform must attempt to 
change institutions that determine Society* s impact on the environ- 
ment. Calls on organized science as the group most highly trained 
to evaluate environmental issues, to inform and educate citizens 
rather than assume that media coverage, political speeches, and 
public interest reflect genuine change. 

( erwirormentat literature^ envirortmental mopement^ scientists) 
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67. McNally^ John T. 1973. *^ss Itedia axul lafonnatiou Redistribution." 
Journal of Environmental Education 5(1): 31-36, 

Based on a review of family planning communication research and 
theories of cognitive consistency and change, suggests communi- 
cators in social change programs: 1) provide audiences with new 
information, rather than try to directly manipulate piU>lic atti- 
tudesy and 2) redistribute information to persons of lower socio<- 
ecoxK>mic status directly, using the mass media^ particularly the 
broadcast media. Cognitive consistency theory suggests that 
because attitudes consist of highly structured, interrelated 
beliefs, a change in one or im>re beliefs may lead to attitude 
restructuring and change. Beliefs are defined as Judgments or 
inferences alx^ut information. The autlK>r contends that informa- 
tion gain is n^re likely to alter beliefs than persuasive messages 
are to change attitudes. Many family plaxming communication pro- 
grams are based on the two-step flow theory. Diffusion of this 
infojn^tion, however, is often confined to urban elites. Commun- 
ication programs should include research on audiences* information 
needs and evaluation of message effectiveness. 

(qttitude-ohange^ diffusion, family plarming , infoimation gairt, 
%nfQmation pvogiHms) 

68. Metress, James and Metress, Eileen. 1976, "The Environmental 
Press." Journal of Environmental Education 7(3): 38-50. 

Lists and describes popular and professional periodicals dealing 
with environmental problems. 

(bibliographies — emirormental pei^iodicals) 

69. Miloy, Leatha 1974. "Coastal and Marine Information Programs." 
C oastal Zone Management 1(2): 165-174. 

Discusses the effectiveness of information programs in coastal zone 
resources management. Defines information as the communication of 
knowledge through useful and meaningful collections of data or facts. 
Defines information programs as organized efforts to assimilate 
information, prepare it in a suitable format, deliver the finished 
product to a specified audience, and receive feedback from that 
audience for evaluative purposes. Discusses key elaments of input, 
the information unit, output or product, distribution, and feedback. 
Effective information programs require 1) inputs from an accessible 
resource base, 2) professionally trained communicators, 3) a variety 
of finished products that can compete for audience attention, 4) a 
network that can accurately identify audiences^ axKi 5) a method for 
audience feedback. ^ 

(infomation pvograms, naturai resources management) 
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70. Molotch, Harvey and Lester, Marilyn. 1975* "Accidental News: 
The Great Oil Spill as Local Occurrence arid National Event*" 
Anerican Journal of Sociology 81(2) : 235-260. 

"News" is traditionally defined as the reporting of important events. 
In this study, news was viewed as the process through which opposing 
interests compete for media access in order to determine what the 
public perceives as important i Analyzed all articles about the 1969 
Santa Barbara oil spill published in the local News Press over the 
subsequent two years and randomly selected 195 of irhe articles. 
Analyzed contents of 19 nonlocal newspapers for coverage of the 
locally-reported events. Classified all articles by who was 
involved and the event. Found that with increasing time, government 
and the oil industry dominated nonlocal news, although the News Press 
gave nearly equal coverage to conservation groups and the oil indus- 
try. Concludes that the federal government and oil industry deter- 
mined what information the American public received about the spill, 
by gaining differential access to national media. 

(media coverage^ media-sourae relations^ pollution) 

71. MDore, Richard L. 1970. "Environment — A New PR Crisis." Public 
Relations Journal (March) : 6-9. 

Describes several incidents in which industry either failed to anti- 
cipate its environmental problems or to communicate its corrective 
actions to the public, each time with negative consequences for the 
firm. To maintain public support, industry must initiate pollution 
control programs and the public relations staff must inform inter-- 
ested groups and individuals of the firm's efforts^ 

(pollution^ public relations) 



72. Morfoot, Colleen and Blake, Brian F. 1978. "Pitfalls and Oppor- 
tunities." Journal of Environmental Education 10(1) : 23-31, 

Reviews and suggests improvements in the criteria and methods used 
to evaluate the effectiveness of natural resources interpretation 
programs. Effectiveness criteria should include understanding (the 
ability to grasp logical implications of the topic) in addition to 
audience interest and short-term retention. The use of multiple 
measures of an effectiveness criterion would reduce potential bias 
due to reactivity and instrument decay. To generalize study results, 
extraneous factors such as audience composition, weather, and time 
should be controlled and reported. 

(review — natural resource interpretation) 
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73* Murch, Arvin W. 1971. "Public Concern for Environmental Issues." 
Public Opinion Quarterly 35? 100-106. 

A randota sample survey of 300 Durham, North Carolina, residents 
revealed that respondents tended to view pollution in geographi- 
cally distant areas as more serious than pollution in their 
surroundings t despite obj*>ctive evidence to the contrary. Although 
less than a majority, many respondents expressed willingness to 
accept some personal responsibility for environmental problems and 
to work to resolve them. Suggests the media's focus on national 
rather than local environmental' problems plus a psychological 
reluctance to acknowledge serious problems in one's own surround- ^ 
ings may account for these findings. Environmental comtaxnications 
should focus on local conditions and suggest specific measures to- 
ameliorate local problems. 

(media coverage^ publia opinion — pollution^ storeys) 

74. Nbvic, Kenneth and Sandman, Peter M. 1974. "How Use of Mass Media 
Affects Views on Solutions to Environmental Problems." Journalism 
Quarterly 51(3): 448-452. 

Explored relations between media use and personal commitment toward 
solving environmental problems. Surveyed a nonprobability sample of 
158 university students. For each of eight issues, repondents selected 
three information sources (from a list of 15) from which they had learned 
most. Based on the responses, divided the sample into two roughly 
equal groups, "heavier" and "lighter" mass media users. For each 
issue, respondents selected a personal or societal (or combination) 
solution and rated on a five-point scale how well-informed they were 
and how serious they considered it. As predicted, heavier media 
users considered themselves less informed, viewed the issues as less 
serious, and chose less personal solutions than lighter media users. 
All respondents who considered themselves well-informed viewed the 
issues as more serious than those who judged themselves less informed. 
Only cUDOng lighter media users did those who judged themselves well- 
informed choose nx)re personal solutions. Note several methodological 
problems with the study and suggest further investigation of the 
relationship between media use and personal coxamitment to environ- 
mental improvement. 

(media use, opinions — environment at surveys) 
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75. Ibinn, Clyde A. 1979. ^'Readership and Coverage of Science and 
Technology in Newspapers." Journalism Quarterly 56(2): 27-30. 

Conducted a secondary analysis of two national area probability 
sample surv.eys to determine if newspapers present as much science- 
related news as the public wants. Both surveys used through-the- 
newspaper interviews • The 1971 survey obtained readership scores 
from 1,714 persons reporting reading a paper "yesterday." The 
1977 survey asked 3,043 readers and nonreaders to rate how inter-* 
esting an item was after reading it. The rank order correlation 
between 1971 readership scores and "very interesting" scores given 
to the same kinds of items by frequent readers in 1977 was .59. 
From 1971-77, editorial content about sciences-inventions decreased 
and environmental content increased slightly. Energy and the 
environment were not among the 17 categories most often read in 
1971, but in 1977 respondents ranked energy, public health, and ^ 
enviroxmient first, third, and sixth respectively. Concludes that 
newspaper editors underestimate public interest in science and 
science-related news. 

(content analysis — newspapers^ readership^ surveys) 

76. O'Riordan, Jon. 1976. "The Public Involvement Program in the 
Okanagan Basin Study/' Natural Resources Journal 16(1): 177-196. 

Describes the public involvement and education program used in a 
four-year study of water resources in British Columbia's Okanagan 
Basin. The composition and duties of the task forces were designed 
to obtain consensus among regional interests. In addition to 
disseminating information to nonparticipants, the education program 
incorporated several procedures to obtain broad public input that 
was subsequently compared to recommendations of the task forces. 
Discusses rationale underlying selection of particular involvement 
and educational techniques at different planning stages. Suggests 
the program succeeded by combining a range of interaction and edu- 
cation techniques. 

(information programs^ natural resources planning^ public partici^ 
pation) 
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77. Pastorius, James S. 1971. •'New Ecology Rules Call for PR Moves." 
Public Relations Journal (June) : 10-il. 

Outlines public relations activities needed to comply with the 
1899 Refuse Act. These r mge from checking opponents* positions 
via public docjuments to preparing environmental impact statements. 
In addition to helping the firm meet regulation deadlines* the 
practitioner must uruierstand the regulatory process to communicate 
' successfully the firm's position to internal and external publics. 

(publia relations^ regulations) ^ 

78. Peters, William H. 1973. "Two Measures of Print Advertising's 
Social Responsibility Level." Journalism Quarterly 50: 702-707. 

Investigated changes in the volume and type of socially responsible 
advertising, defined as advertisements that give or offer to give 
"helpful information" (information that makes the reader a wiser 
consumer) or that feature a social problem in the headline or illus- 
tration* Randomly selected a total of 80 issues published in Life 
and Time and 20 in McCall ' s and Re-ider's Digest in 1965, 1970, and ^ 
1972. Counted a total of 5,764 advertising pages but coded only 
ads by industry and related associations that were at least one- 
half page long. Intercoder reliability rai^ged from 75 percent on 
the number of socially responsible ads in 1965 and 1970 issues to 
93 percent on the number of helpfuF information ads in 29 issues. 
About 10 percent of the total advertising pages in each year con- 
tained helpful information. The proportion of social problem ads 
peak^ at about 5 percent in 1970 and declined to slightly more 
than 3 percent in 1972. Ads featuring ecology themes increased 
from .03 percent in 1965 to 1.79 percent in 1970 (p<.001) and 
declined to .98 percent in 1972. Considered most ecology ads self- 
serving because they tied the sales pitch to the ecology theme, 
boosted the advertiser's image, or expounded its point of view. 

(advertising^ aontent analysis — magazines) 



79. Plumb, James W. 1973. "Public Attitudes and Knowledge of Forestry." 
Journal of Forestry 71(4) : 217-219. 

A national survey of about 1,500 people revealed low public confi- 
dence in industry management of forests and related resources, and 
generally, lack of knowledge about resource agencies and the size, 
location, and ownership or U.S. forests. A second survey of 388 
suburbanites representing four regions of the country showed that 
even well-educated persons were unfamiliar with commonly used forest 
management terms. Based on the survey results, a public relations 
program using a variety of information techniques was conducted to 
improve public knowledge of forestry • 

(knowledge^ public opinion — forest management^ public relations^ 
surveys) 
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Prlscoll, Jerry Delli. 1975. "Clclzea Advisory Groups and Conflict 
Rsaolution in Regional Water Resources Planning." Water Resources 
Bulletin U(6); 1233-1243. 

Tb re^ch consensus on a resource plan^ citizen advisory groups (CAG) 
and planners must: 1) agree on salient issues and 2) recognize 
intergroup conflict over appropriate solutions. Using ^ mail 
survey, studied the extent to which these twr. prerequisites for 
consensus were achieved by 175 planners (69 percent response) and 
70 CAG members (53 percent response) in four water resources 
planning studies. The CAG and planners in each region generally 
agreed on the five most important issues. Evaluated shared and 
zK>nshared perceptions of conflict regarding solutions to these 
issues using an index computed from respondents* evaluations of 
intergroup agreement. CAGs perceived agreement and planners con- 
flict on nine issues; planners perceived agreement and CAGs conflict 
on three issues; both groups perceived agreement on four issues and 
conflict on four issues. Results question assumption that commini-* 
cation between CAGs and planners produces the shared understanding 
necessary for eventual conflict resolution. 

(aonfiiat^ natural resources planning^ public participation^ public^ 
resource agency relations^ sux*veys} 

Pxryor, Larry. 1972., "The Ecology Thicket.^' Journal of Environ- 
mental Education 4(2) : 55-56. 

An environmental reporter with the Los Angeles Times evaluates the 
performance of environmental writers and editors. Reporters often 
substitute information from narrowly focused and biased sources for 
the comprehensive reporting needed on complex environmental issues. 
Interpretive reporting, however, reduces the writer's neutrality 
and sometimes, the clarity of the article. Reporters should be 
cognizant of their own biases and try to write understandable and 
interesting as well as accurate copy. Editors should provide alter- 
natives to news, columns, and editorial formats for the display of 
investigative stories. 

( reporters) 



Rosario, Florangel Z. 1971. "The Leader in Family Planning and 

the Two-step Flow Model." Journalism Quarterly 48(2): 288-297, 303. 

Reviews theories and studies of opinion leadership in modem and 
traditional societies, focusing on family planning communications. 
Suggests that two-step flow does operate in the diffusionof family 
planning information. The family planning opinion leader, unlike 
opinion leaders on other topics, is not necessarily characterized by 
prestige, status, or mass media exposure, but is described as: 
exposed to relevant information sources, well-informed, socially 
accessible, polymorphic, and sharing the attributes of those she 
influences. 

(review — family planning aormmications) 
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83* Ross, Jolm 1969* ^'Azlsmths in Conservation Conmiunications 
Research." Journal of ^rvironmental Education 1(3): 88-92. 

Outlines potential areas for comnRinicat ions research in environ- 
laental planning. Possible studies of cosmunication in decision- 
asking include: 1) diffusion of infonnation araong groups « 2) 
effects of controversy on the form and \^1u£e^ of coosnunication and 
the tiJ&e required to reach a decision, and 3) how alternatives are 
comxaunicated« Research on individuals* characteristics could 
include: 1) relationships between the receiver's knowledge, and 
general and issue-specific attitudes , 2) receivers* understanding 
of and attitudes toward ecological concepts, and 3) how people 
faced with complex alternatives reach decisions. Research on 
communication systems could include content analyses of formal 
and personal communication channels and the situational variables 
that affect information flow and output. 

((xmnuniaation research^ natural resource planning) 

84. Rubin» David and Landers, Stephen, 1969. *^National Exposure 
and Local Cover-Up: A Case Study." Columbia Journalism Review 
(Summer) : 17-22. 

Based on data from a federal health agency, McCall's ran a 1968 
story naming 102 cities as needing corrective action to maintain 
the safety of public water supplies. Responses of editors In these 
cities to a mail questionnaire (response rate not specified) illus- 
trates how local press responded to outside criticism. Over 80 
percent of the local papers carried at least one story; most 
stories used local (80 percent) or state sources; and 20 percent 
used local sources not affiliattKi with the water supply. Presents 
several quotes indicating that most stories mai-nly presented offi- 
cial denials. Faults McCall * s for sensationalism and local papers 
for lack of investigative reporting. / 

(imdia coverage, public health, surveys) 
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85^ l^atit Michael and Oven, Dorothea.^ 1976. "A Content Analysis of 
Hfttropolitan Newspaper* Coverage of Social Issues." Journalism 
Quarterly 53: 634-640, 671. 

Compared the >toount of Qvant- and issue-oriented nevs published 
during March/l975 by eight randomly selected U.S. newspapers 
having circulations exceeding 300,000. Defined issue-orient^ 
stories as concerning, ^*...a tin^less social problem or issue... 
not a specific event.*' Identified 6,638 items in a constructed 
week sample and coded articles as event* or issue-oriented and 
as about: health, housing, education, crime-law, poverty-welfare, 
ecology, racism-sexism, mass transportation, and drug abuse. 
Intercoder reliability on orientations aiKi categories were 73 and 
90.3 percent, respectively. Social issues comprised a mean of 
8.8 percent of the papers' combined newsholes. Crime accounted 
for the largest and drug abuse the smallest percentage of social 
issues news (35.4 and .6 percent, respectively). Ecology accounted 
for 4 percent. With the exception of crime aiui transportation, 
each paper published significantly WDve issue^riented stories on 
all topics. Results question the idea that newspapers neglect 
interpretive analyses of social issues but show\low coverage of 
social issues in general and particularly of ecology, poverty, 
and drug abuse. 



(oontent onalysis-^neDspapers) 



86. Ryan, tlichael and Owen, Dorothea. 1977* "An Accuracy Survey of 
Ifetropolitan Newspaper Coverage of Social Issues." Journalism 
Quarterly 54 : 27-32. 

Studied the accuracy of newspaper coverage of social issues. 
Analyzed issues selected from metropolitan newspapers for issue- 
oriented articles about nine social issues (see Ryan, M. ai^ Owen, 
D., 1976) • Articles and questionnaires mailed to major sources 
secured an 80.6 percent response rate. Sources identified errors 
and indicated which of 36 possible errors occur most frequently in 
articles about social problems. The mean number of errors reported 
per story was 3 #88. Sources reported the largest mean number of 
errors per story (5.4) in education articles and the smallest^ (1.6) 
in transportation articles. The ^ean errors reported per ecology 
story was 3.3. The most frequently reported errors were: relevant 
information omitted, complex material inadequately explained, 
important aspects underemphasized, misleading headline, and posi- 
tive aspects underemphasized. Comparison with previous studies 
showed sources report more errors in social issues stories than 
in general news, while roughly the same number in social issues 
and science news. Conclude that social issues reporting, like 
science coverage, is complex and requires special training, 

(aceupaay^ content cmalysis — newspapers, survey) 
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87. SachsioAn, David B. 1976. **^blic Relations Itifluence oa Coverage 
of the Environment in San Francisco Area." Journal ista Quarterly 
53(1)1 5A-60. 

A three«^art study identified sources o£ environmental news in San 
Francisco Bay Area media. A purposive sample of 11 newspaper 
journalists monitored press releases receive over an eightHveek 
period. Government sources followed by interest groups supplied 
the largest number of releases. A content analysis identified 
1,002 environmental items covert by 25 print and broadcast media 
over a 12-day period. Backtracking interviews with 41 journalists 
at these media identified sources of 200 of the 474 r^nwire or 
network-supplied items. The public relations sources responsible 
for 105, 53 percent, of the 200 items were: government (38), 
interest groups (34), industry (27) ^ and other institutions. (6) • 
Forty-six of the 105 stories were rewritten press releases; 28 
involved further research; and 26 resulted from telephone and 
personal contacts. Conclude that reliance on official sources 
partially explains why jour-nalists are influenced by public 
relations efforts. Suggests environmental reporters do not 
necessarily interpret the news. 

(media-source relations^ public relations) 

88. Sandfort, Steve and Cone, John F. 1977. '^sing Television Effec- 
t ively . " Journal of Forestry 7 5 ( February) ; 80-83 . 

A forester and a television public service director describe how 
to prepare materials, arrange coverage, and work with television 
personnel in developing news stories, public service spots, and 
feature programs. 

(media/mQt}iodB , television) 



89. Sandman, Peter M. 1972. "Who Should Police Environmental Adver- 
tising?^* Columbia Journalism Review (January/February) : 41-47 • 

Based on an analysis of advertising content » concluded that ecology 
themes are frequently used to sell a product or sers^ice or to 
bolster the advertiset^s image. Contends that because the environ- 
ment is an issue of public importance ^ advertisements that make 
irrelevant and misleading environmental claims should be censored* 
Standards set by advertising associations and regulatory commis- 
sions are currently limited to overtly fraudulent, offensive, or 
misleading content. Views the media as the appropriate institutions 
to censor environmental advertisements and suggests the media revise 
advertising acceptability criteria to include environmental content. 

(advertising^ media policy) 
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90. Sandman, Pacer M. 1973. ^'Madison Avenue vs. the Enviro n nft nt a l iats. " 
jourcal of Environmental Education 5(1): 45-50. 

Compared effects on public opinion of an advercising campaign for ^ 
a gasoline additive and subsequent unfavorable publicity. Although 
the campaign initially boosted sales^ local m^ia did report tests 
questioning the claims, suits filed against the company, and govern- 
ment accusations of false ami misleading advertising. Telephone 
interviews conducted with 275 persons in Palo Alto and San Jose, 
<d California, shoved that 14.2 percent of the respondents could not 
recall an ad theme and 60.-7 percent could not recall a critical 
news theme^ Respondents who did recall a news theme, however, 
were laore likely to ^ay the additive had less anti-*pollution value 
than respondents who recalled no news theme (p<a001). Concludes 
that critical publicity did not convince the public that the addi- 
tive had little anti-pollution value, and the campaign did not 
lessen public concern about air pollution. 

(advertising^ information gain^ public opinion — air pollution) 



91. Schneider, Gerald. 1974. '%Jhy Conservation Organizations Fail to 
Educate." American Forests (April): 4, 73-75. 

Cites five reasons why environmental organizations fail to promote 
social reform through education. Emphasis on content rather than 
the learning process fails to encourage critical evaluation by 
receivers. Focus on facts disseminated through mediated channels / 
falls to encourage people to examine their own behavior. Environ- 
mental groups tend to promote their viewpoints rather than encour- 
age audiences to examine the merits Bf an issue. Environmentalists 
do not distinguish special from public interests, thereby failing 
to mDbilize the general public. Environmentalists fail to show a 
concern for people, as evidenced by an emphasis on one-way, 
mediated coimnunication rather than face-to-face discussions. 

(education programs ^ enDirormental groups^ interpersonal aormruni- 
cation) 
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92. Schoenfeld, Clay. 1969. 'Vhat's New About Environmental Cocsauai- / 
cation?" Journal of Environmental Education l^l) : 1-4, 

Students in the University of Wisconsin-^^dison's Conservation 
Communication Program were a^ked to compaxe environmental educa- ^ 
t ion with traditional conservation education. According to the 
students, environmental education concerns: 1) social as well as 
physical and biological aspects, 2) global issues, 3) urban prob- 
lems, and 4) public involvement. Environmental ^ucation requires 
greater use of audiovisual m^ia to reach larger segments of the 
public, ^re' research '' is being conducted on public attitudes 
toward conservation, public understanding of ecological concepts^ 
and techniques to present information more effectively. 

(enviromentat jnass aonmmiaation) 



93. Schoenfeld, Clay. 1971. "Telling It Like It Is." Journal of 
Environmental Education 2(4); 14-16. 

; 

Inadequate public relations is viewed as partially responsible for 
delays in imple^nenting resource management policies. The need to 
conmainicate clearly alternative management options and^,.their 
corresponding social, biological, and economic consequences, and 
to encourage public support for wise resource use is greatest at 
the local level. Lofc^rl and regional resource agencies need 
'personnel who are familiar with the process of social change 
and who have organisational and communication skilj^. 

(information pvograms^ natural resources planing) 



94. Schoenfeld, Clay. 1972. "Irruption in Environmeniial Communica- 
tions." American Forests (October): 20-22, 52-55, 

Describes the careers and contributions of historical leaders in 
conservation communications ♦ Views contemporary environmerj^tal 
communication as both .promoting and being affected by the environ^ 
mental movement. .Defines environmental communication and 
describes its role in resource management aj^encies, eco-action 
organizations, resource industries, and educational institutions. 
Notes the environmental information Explosion that occurred in the 
late 1960s and describes environmental coverage by the mass and 
specialized media. Surveys the response of schools ^£ journalism 
to the new environmental "beat-'* 

(enviromental mass aommuniaation) 
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95« Schoenfeld» Clay. 1975. "Egy ironment al Mass 03nmunlcations: 
Problems and Fromises." ■ Journal of Environmental Education 
6(:y:, 20-26. 

Eleven components of laass communication, drawn from the Hiebert- 
Ongureit-Bohn model, are discussed with respect to the constraints 
each places on the flow of environmental information. The compo- 
nents ancL their associated problems include: 1) communicators — few 
are trained in both science and communications; 2) cor^jents — 
disagreement exists as to the media^^s pro.per role as objective 
t observer or advocate; 3) codes — many environmental problems defy 

media definitions of news; 4) gatekeepers — disagree on what consti- , 
tutes the environmental beat; 5) m^ia — many refrainQfrom covering 
social issues raised by environmental problems; 6) regulators — 
economic interests suppress investigative reporting and lack of 
national leadership reduces the environment's news value; 7) 
filters — personal interests may reduce message effects; 8) 
audiences — many people are 'not reached by one-medium, one-audience 
messages; 9) feedback — delayed, diffused feedback is difficult to 
evaluate; 10) noise — technical terms reduce message effectiveness; 
11) amplification— decreased media coverage reduces public percep- 
tion of the importance of environmental problems. Concludes with, 
a discussion of poiiential improvements. 

(aonrntunicatton models^ environmental mass cK^rrmnmication) 

s 

96. Schoenfeld, Clay* 1975, '•The Ecology of Resource Report Writing." 
Western Wild lands 2(3) : 37-40. 

Researchers-turned -writers can Improve their communication skills 
by organizing ideas and manuscript. First, distill ideas into a 
brief statement andT.dentify a specific audience and the article's 
purpose. Then select and study a journal and tailor the article 
for it. One formula for organizing the manuscript: 1) attract the 
reader's attention, 2) identify the reader with the message, 3) ^ 
offer enough information for the reader to evaluate, visualize, 
•^i. and use the message, and 4) summarize the message's impact on the 
reader. 

( media/ me thads ) 

97. Schoenfeld, Clay. 1977. "The Changing Role of Mass Coxmnunication 
in Environmental Education.*' Journal of Environmental Education 
8(3): 60-64. 

s The' following trends in environmental communication are discussed: 

' Specialized and mass media have helped establish environmental 
problems as public issues. Requ^ements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act provide news pegs for environmental stories. 
Business and industry are increasingly using advertising to commun- 
icate their views ♦ Organized labor's continued support for environ- 
mental improvement is crucial, but uncertain. 

• (adoertisvn^, environmental mass aomiuniaation^ legislation^ public 
opinion — environmental) 
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98. Sehoenfeld, A, Clay. 1979. **Assesslng the Environmental Reportage 
of the Daily Press." Accepted for publication by Journal of Environ- 
inental Education in 1980. 

Reviews conclusions of researchers and practitioners regarding the . 
quality and impact on public opinion of the mass media's environ- 
mental coverage. The daily press appears to have contributed 
little to environmental reforms prior to 1969^-70. Some commen- 
tators credit subsequent media coverage with increasing the general 
public's access to scientific information and helping create public 
pressure for further reform. Researchers, howevar, usually conclude 
that the quantity and quality of environmental reporting is inade- 
quate and at;^lmes, obstructionist, although opinion polls indicate 
the public ug4s the media for environmental information and contin- 
ues to support environmental protection. Self-criticisms indicate 
that professional journalists are aware of practical and normative 
cons^raints on covering complex, controversial environmental issues. 

(reviews — media oovevage and public opinion) 



99. Schoenfeld, Clay. 1979. "Environmental Communications Today." 
Journal of Environmental Education 10(3): 43-48. 

Traces the antecedents of and describes current environmental 
communications. Nature writing, outdoor writing, science writing, 
public affairs reporting, and persuasion, each practiced at the 
turn of the century, contributed to the surge of environmental 
communications i;i the 1960s. Regardless of its source, environ- 
mental communicatious today is characterized by its content, 
recognition of problems, emphasis on values and action, and 
integrated approach tq people, resources, and technology, 

(historical analysis — environmental mass communiaatioh) 
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XOO. Schoenfeld, A. C^-ay. 1979. "The Press and NEPA: The Case of the 
Missing Agenda." Journalism Quarterly 56: 577-585. 

The concept of agenda-setting suggests that media coverage lends 
a problem salience, thereby helping create public pressure for 
remedial political action. A content analysis showed that with 
fev exceptions the press did not urge, anticipate, or extensively 
cover Congressional passage of the 1969 National Environmental 
Police Act (NEPA), The 1968-69 issues of the New York Times 
Index, all 1969 Issues of seven environmental magazines, and the 
1969 issues of two mass magazine indexes were analyzed for men-- 
tions of NEPA. The Times mentioned NEPA only routineljg only one 
of the specialized periodicals analyzed Congressional actions 
before NEPA's passage; and only one major news magazine antici- 
pated NEPA*s effects. Suggests the press did not perform an 
agenda-setting function for this issue because the mass media had 
not yet established an environmental beat and existing environ- 
mental lobbies and their periodicals focused on specialized, not 
holistic issues. 

(agenda-setting^ content anatysie — magazines^ content analysis — 
newspapers^ tegis lation) 

101. Schoenfeld, A. Clay; Maier, Robert F.; aiKi Griffin, Robert J. 

1979. "Constructing a Social Problem: The Press and the Environ- 
ment." Social Problems 27(1): 38-61. 

Did the daily press help define the environment as a social prob- 
lem by reporting the issues raised by early environmental claims- 
makers? To answer this question, the authors studied the 
chronology of environmental terminology in several media and 
reviewed studies of newspaper coverage of environmental issues. 
They conclude that the daily press generally ignored issues 
raised by proponents of environmental change and othr^ media 
during the 1960s. Several characteristics of the mass media as 
a social institution and the environment as an issue are suggested 
to explain why the press did not extensively cover environmental 
issues until legislation and staged and real events lent the topic 
salience in the late 1960s. The analysis supports the theory that 
information flows from claims-^makers and independent publications 
to government and lastly, from the mass media to the public. 
Includes an extensive literature review. 

(diffusion^ environmental movement^ media coverage) 
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102. Schoenfeld, Sheryl Smith. 1971. '^Evaluating Some Aspects of VIS 
Activities in the National Forest." Journal of Forestry 69(5): 
281-284. 

A four-'part study analyzed information activities of the Visitor 
Information Service of the U.S. "Forest Service and forest visitors' 
information needs. The study included: 1) a ^nail^ survey of 
national forest supervisors (n=*113s an 84 percent response rate), 
2) an analysis of mail received at one regional, two forest, and 37 
district offices over a three-CKjnth period, 3) interviews with 106 
ratKiomly selected campers at 12 campgrounds, and 4) interviews with 
six field technicians. Forest supervisors reported increasing use 
of publications and other self-teaching media. The •typical person 
writing to the Forest Service was a married male living in a small 
town or suburb • However, most campers interviewed lived in metro- 
politan areas. A majority of campers were uninformed about fofest 
management and the forester's professional duties.. Campers* main 
information sources were past experience and maps." Campers wanted 
more information, they could use to enjoy the immediate area but 
half did not want pollution— related information. Suggestions for 
improvement include public relations training for seasonal employees 
and greater use of interpretive media emphasizing forest management. 

(content analysis — lett^rs^ information needs ^ information sources^ 
media/methods^ outdoor recreation^ surveys) 

103. Sellers, Leonard and Jones, David W. , Jr. 1973. "Environment and 
the Mass Media." Journal of Environmental Education 5(1): 51-57. 

A study of environmental activists* information sources reveals 
that the daily news media are insignificant sources of environ- 
mental information for persons most concerned aboftt environmental 
•problems. Telephone interviews with 301 randomly Vselec ted Sierra 
Club members indicated that conservation groups and specialized 
periodicals were their primary sources of environmental inforisa- 
tion. Criticisms of mass media environmental coverage include: 
1) the definition of news as an event inhibits coverage of incre- 
mental environmental processes; 2) media support of community 
growth and economic dependence on advertising discourage investi-- 
gative reporting; and 3) reporters' reliance on traditional sources 
and distrust of environmental groups results in after-the-fact 
reporting. 

(environmental groups ^ information sauroes^ media coverage^ 
media-source relations^ surveys) 
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104 • Sewell, W. Derrick and Phillips, Susan D. 1979. '•Models for 
the Evaluation of Public Participation Programmes," Natural 
Resources Journal 19(2) : 337-358. 

Compares four models developed for the evaluation of public parti- 
cipation programs in Canada. In general, each model divides the 
objectives of public participation into information/ education 
and agency/public interaction functions. The models differ in 
procedures and evaluation criteria. Notes several nee^s^ for 
improvement of the models. 

(infoimation programs^ program evaluation^ public partia-^ation) 

105. Shabman, Leonard A. 1974. "Toward Effective Public Participation 
in Coastal Zone Management." Coastal Zone Management 1(2): 197- 
207. 

BTiscusses characteristics of the source and content of information 
that influence its generation and use in public decision-making. 
Source^related factors are: 1) acknowledged authority to repre- 
sent a given interest, 2) support of or veto power over the agency, 
3) ability to present a coherent, unified position, 4) technical 
expertise and understanding of the planning process, 5) adequate 
staffing and funds, and 6) the perception that benefits will exceed 
costs of generating information. Content-related factors are: 1) 
regulations requiring certain information (will legitimize but not 
necessarily incorporate new information into planning), 2) decision- 
makers' views of their agency's function and the major issues, and 
3) decision-makers' biases resulting from their training. For each 
factor, suggests practices to encourage wider participation. 

(natural resources planning^ public partiaipation) 
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106. Shanua^ Navin C. ; Kivlia, Joseph axui Fliegel, Frederick C. 

"Environmental Pollution: Is There Enough Concern to 
Lead to Action?" Environment and Behavior 7(4): 455-471. 

Analyzed survey data from a random sample of 225 adtilts in a small 
Illinois town, where the largest employer was responsible for a 
chronic water pollution problem. Posited a causal model in which: 

1) socioeconomic variables influence information received (through 
the media, informal conversations, and community participation); 

2) information influences attitudes, toward pollution; and 3) 
attitudes toward pollution influence opinions on the issue: whether 
or not to close down the polluting industry. Path coefficients 
showed that only discussion with family and friends, attitudes 
toward water pollution, and occupational prestige were signifi- 

. cantly related to opinions on closing the industry. Results 
suggest that regardless of socioeconomic status or age, people 
who informally discuss pollution were more likely to favor closi'ng 
the industry and that media use did not create an anti-^pollution 
attitude in this sample. 

(interpersonal aommuntaation^ public opinion — pollution) 

107. Stamm, Keith R. 1970. "Two Orientations to the Conservation 
Concept of Scarcity." Journal of Environmental Education 1(4): 
134^139. 

Conflicts in resource policy-making often center around how best 
to manage a scarce resource. Conceptualized two opposing views 
on solutions to scarcity problems, "reversal of trends" (preser- 
vation of a scarce resource) and "functional equivalents" (substi- 
tution of another resource). Surveyed a stratified, random sample 
of 607 outdoor participants and nonparticipants to determine if 
people consistently apply these views to scarcity issues and if 
outdoor participation and media use influence a person* s orienta- 
tion. Indexed each orientation based on solutions chosen for 
seven resource problems. In general, outdoor part^^icipants were 
more likely to read conservation media, belong to 'conservation 
groups, and support preservation and substitution solutions than 
nonparticipants. ^-Similar results were foun;^ by comparing readers 
of conservation media and members of conservation groups with non- 
readers and nonmembers. Suggests outdoor activities and media use 
promote awareness of resource problems but do not determine a 
person's views. Notes a need for mor^ conservation information 
in nonconservation media. 

(attitudes — conservation^ media use^ outdoor recreation^ sux^eys) 
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108* Stamn, Keith R. 1972. "Environment and Conmmnication*" Pp* 
294 in F> Gerald Kline and Phillip J. Tichemr (eds.). Current 
Perspectives in Mass Communication Research ^ Vol* Sage Annual 
Reviews of Comnainication Research^ Beverly Hills* Ca.: Sage. 

Reviews commtmication effects research, noting the failure to 
demonstrate causal relations among knowledge^ attitudes, and 
behavior* Suggests these concepts, traditionally used to test 
communications' effects, fail to capture the relationships 
fundamental to the ''ecological pictureJ^ Studies evaluating the 
influence of perceived public attitudes on environmental deci- 
sions may do more to improve agency performance than continued 
persuasion research. Includes extensive references to environ- 
mental communication research* 

(reviews — enoivomiental aorwruniaation) 



109. Stamm, Keith. 1977, "Strategies for Evaluating Public Relations." 
Public. Relations Review 3(4): 120-128. 

The variables and measures used in evaluation research should 
depend on the particular public relations problem being studied. 
Successful evaluation should begin in the formulative stage '^f 
the public relations program, evaluate the program from the 
public *s perspective, and analyze how people resolve particular 
issues rather than attempt to identify attitudinal types. These 
points are illustrated through discussions of the author's eval- 
uations of several communication programs. 

(px^gr^am evaluation^ pubL-la relations) 



110. Stamm, Keith R. 1979. "Strategies fbr the Resolution of Environ- 
mental Issues." Journal of Environmental Education 11(1): 25-27. 

Previous research by the author has shown that a person's environ- 
mental attitudes, or preferred solutions for environmental problems, 
vary across situations and issues. Therefore questions the assump- 
tion that people use inf9rmation to reinforce established attitudes. 
« Suggests, instead, that the type of environmental action a person 

supports will depend on the information he has a^out the situation, 
including: 1) definition of the problem as one of scarcity or over- 
abundance, 2) perceived cause of the problem as self or others, 3) 
and the extent to which an individual's self-interest is at stake^ 

(attitudes — environmental^ opinion development) 
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111. Staxm^ Keith R, and Grunig, James 1977. "Cotanunication Situa- 
tions and Cognitive Strategies in Resolving Environmental Issues/' 
Jtaumalism Quarterly 54(4) : 713-720. 



Examined how people form opinions on environmental issues. Proposed 
that problem recognition, perceived freedom of choice and level of 
involvement t and the presence or absence of a referrent criterion 
influence whether people resolve issues by hedging, "squeezing" 
incompatible alternative solutions together, or wedging, choosing 
one of the alternative solutions. Tested whether the four varia- 
bles ccnxld predict hedging and wedging on environmental issues by 
a purposive sample of 231 metropolitan residents. As predicted, 
hedging and wedging scores differed significantly across issues 
(p^.Ol), but tended to follow the issues more strongly than the 
four perceptual variables. Therefore, correlation coefficients 
were computed between strategies and the four situational variables. 
Predictions that hef^^'^^ng would relate positively with the presence 
of constraints and wedging woul<i relate positively with the presence 
of a referrent criterion were not supported. As predicted, level of 
involvement was positively associated with hedging. Conclude that 
the nature of the issue and the situation in which it occurs, rather 
than cross-situational attitudes, appear to influence opinions on 
environmental issues. 

(attitudes — ertuivonmental^ opinion development^ sia*veys) 

112^ Stankey, George H. 1972. "The Use of Content Analysis in Resource 
Decision Making," Journal of Forestry 70(3): 148-151. 

Outlines a content analysis technique used to record and describe 
public input and illustrates its use in planning management of a 
wilderness area. Content analysis provides an objective, system- 
atic, and quantitative description of public input. Input can be 
coded according to the geographical location, organizational 
interests, opinions, and underlying motivations of the source. 
Interpretation and use of the data is distinctly Separate from 
the analysis. Use of the technique can supplant the agency^s 
intuitive imprea^ions of public input, permit cross-tabulation 
of several variables, and identify areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment between the agency and the public, thereby providing a basis 
for subsequent conmxunication. 

(content analysis — public inputs natural resources management^ 
public participation) 




113* Stankey, G. H.; Hendee, J. C; and Clark, R. H. 1975. "Applied 
Social Research Can Improve Public Participation in Resource 
Decision Making." Rural Sociology 40(1): 67-74. 

Identifies topics for social research to improve public involve- 
ment performance. Of particular interest to communicators is the 
problem of diffusing information to and facilitating feedback from 
a variety of interests. Specific research topics include: 1) 
advantages and limitations of existing and identification of new 
input techniques, 2) identification of types of people who parti- 
cipate and how and why they participate, 3) quality of opinions 
obtained in relation to the input technique used, 4) effects of 
participation on reduction of conflict acK>ng competing interests, 
and 5) relative effects of different methods of presenting infor- 
mation on subsequent public response* 

(media/methods^ publia papHaipation) 

114. Thomas, William A. 1975. "Public Acceptance of an Air Quality 
Index." Journal of Environmental Education 6(4): 18-24. 

To determine the use and usefulness of the "Oak Ridge Air Quality 
Index," surveyed a random sample of 1,120 persons who requested 
information about the index. Classified respondents into profes- 
sional or environmental interest groups. The response rate was 
33 percent, of which 18 percent said they had not read the indax. 
Of those who had read the index, 62 percent felt it needed further 
explanation. Of the 34 media respondents, 54 percent felt it was 
too difficult to explain to the public. The index was most often 
^ used to inform the public. Usefulness of pollution indexes is 

limited because they describe past conditions and Jo not address 
the effects of air pollution on human health. 

(air pollution reporting) 

115. Thompson, Carl, I973t "Communicators and Their Environmental 
Problems." Public Relations Journal (May): 16-17, 34. 

The public relations practitioner must understand and know how 
to interpret environmental issues* Describes new corporate 
publics interested in environmental issues and discusses their 
information needs and problems inherent in communicating with 
them. 

(information needs ^ publia relations) 
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116. Tlchenor, Phillip J. 1979» "Teaching and the •Journalism of 
Uncertainty*." Journal of Environmental Education 10(3): 5--8. 

The controversy which increasingly surrounds science and environ- 
i&ental repotting requires that the journalist determine the objec- 
tivity as well as the credibility of information sources. Student 
journalists sf^ould be taught to analyze social situations in 
addition to technical information and to write so that the public 
can evaluate arguments and data used by a growing number of 
opposing information sources, 

(Qonfliot reportiTig) 

117. Tichenor, Phillip J,; Donohue, George A.; and Olien, Clarice N. 
1977. "Co^nmunity Research and EvaJluating Community Relations." 
Public Relations Review 3(4) : 96-109. 

To determine if the community relations goal of compatibility 
between the organization and the home community can be achieved, 
certain characteristics wT the community should be analyzed. The 
authors review and draw several conclusions from community research: 
The less pluralistic a community, the more likely it is to take a 
consensus approach to public decision-making. In a small, rural 
consminity, concern for maintaining community control may determine 
the public •s position on an environmental issue. Newspapers and 
other mass media rarely define conflict issues but rather report 
issues raised by other organizations. The expertise supporting 
any argument will likely influence media coverage of that position. 

(acmmnity^ conflict^ rr.edia coverage^ public opinion — environmental ) 
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1X8* Tichenor^ Phillip J.; Olien, Clarice K»; and Donohue, George A. 
1976. **Cotxmunity Control and Care of Scientific Information." 
Communication Research 3(4) : 403^24. 

Support by the general public and community leaders for the wide 
distribution of scientific information and its use in public 
decision-making was hypothesized to be greater in a large, heter- 
ogeneous community than in a small, homogeneous one. Adults in 
an urban and rural Minnesota community were interviewed in 1972 
and 1974. Separate area probability samples were drawn for each 
survey. Community leaders involved in pollution abatement decision- 
making were interviewed in 1973. A majority of the public respon* 
dents in each community supported the distribution and use of 
scientific information, but as predicted, support was greater in 
the urban community in both study periods.. The hypothesis that 
consensus between leaders and the public would be greater in the 
rural community was not supported « Rural lelders expressed as much 
support for the distribution and use of scientific information as 
urban leaders. The findings suggest that While community struc- 
ture may influence public views about distributing and using scien- 
tific information, leader views may be influenced by forces outside 
the community. Leader communication behavior, however, may be quite 
responsive to community structure. 

(aonmcnityj, deais ion-baking ^ dif^ semination^ pollution^ surveys) 



119. Tichenor, Phillip J. and Wackman, Daniel B. 1973. ''Mass Media and 
Community Public Opinion.'* American Behavioral Jcientist 16: 593- 
606. 

Analyzed the relationships between media use and levels of agreement 
between public officials and the general public. Hypothesized that 
persons exposed to metropolitan media will show less agreement with 
officials than persons exposed to local media. Interviewed 15 offi- 
cials and an area probability sample of 125 adults in a Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, suburb that had released treated sewage upstream from 
Minneapolis. Opinions on the issue were evenly divided in the 
community. As predicted, persons who read the local newspaper showed 
stronger agreement with officials* views on the sewage issue (i.e., 
favored the action). Conclude that the results reflect the conflict 
reporting function of metropolitan media and system'-maintenance 
function of local media. 

(media coverage^ public opinion — environmental} 
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120, trump, Christopher G. 1974. "The Public Eye oa Pollution." ^ 
Eovironnent 16(10): 13-16. ^ 

« 

Federal law requires official public notice of applications for 
pollutant discharge permits. Notices detail the petition and tell 
the public how to request a hearing on it. In one case cited to 
Illustrate problems with current n^tlv^ds of informing the public « 
notices were printed in the newspaper's advertising section, set 
in small type, and appeared only once, on certain days of the 
month. One official suggested Interested citizens contact 
environmental groups for information rather than rely on such 
notices. 

(media coverage^ pollution) 



121. Well, Andrew W. 1970, "Role of PR in Environmental Action." 
Public Relations Journal (November) : 10--14 . 

Describes how a commutClcations department coordinated one finals 
pollution control program. After establishing the program, the 
department identified internal and external publics and developed 
communication channels to keep them abreast of the company *s 
progress. I ^ 

(public relations} 

122. Wiebe, 1973. "Mass Media and Man's Relationship to His 
Environment." Journalism Quarterly 50(3): 426-^32, 446. 

To successfully use the mass media to encourage socl^ and indi- 
vidual action on environmental problems, one must overcome what 
the author calls a sense of "well-informed futility" among receivers. 
Lack of feedback opportunities and integration of information with 
receivers* experiences redude their sense of responsibility for and 
competence in acting on mediated information. This results in 
receivers becoming observers of problems rather than participants 
in their solutions. To encourage action, suggests emphasizing - 
local problems, using local media, and explicitly inviting receivers 
to act. Mediated messages can also encourage action by inf luentials, 
not because they respond to the message per se, but because they are 
sensitive to public reaction. Media messages should therefore con- 
sistently associate environmental problems with appropriate influen- 
tlals. 

(behavior^ media/methods) 
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123. Wiggins, Bruce. 1972. '^Applying the Fairness Doctrine to Environ- 
mental Issues— Friends of the Earth vs F.C.C."* * Itotural Resources 
Journal 12(1): 108-115. 

The Fairness Doctrine requires broadcast licensees to encourage 
fair presentation of opposing sides of an Issue. Compliance is 
judged on overall performance. In 1970, Friends of the S^rth used 
the Fairness Doctrine to obtain coverage of air pollution issues 
raised by advertisements for large-engine cars and hlgh*test 
gasolines. Discusses implications of the court ruling for media 
coverage of other environmental problems. Application of the 
Fairness Doctrine extends only to recognized public issues and 
products that present a public health hazard. 

(advertising^ media aoverage^ public healthy television) 

124. )?itt, William. 1970^. *'An Annotated Bibliography of Conservation 
CommunicaClons Research." Journal of Environmental Education 
1(3); 98-101. 

Presents an abbreviated version of a pioneer annotated bibliography'^ 
compiled to facilitate conservation coxmntini cat ions research. The 
bibliography is divided into four sections: 1) Studies in Atti- 
tudes, Opinions, and Behavior, 2) Studies in Channels of Coumftinica- 
tion, 3) Readings in Conflict and Public Opinion, and 4) Contribi^ 
tions from members of the Theory and Methodology Division of the 
Association for Education in Journalism. A fifth section, intended 
to acquaint practicing journalists with the mass coxmaunications 
field, includes communication reviews. 

(bib I iographies — conserva tion cammuniaat ions) 
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125. Witt, William. 1972. '•Multivariate Analysis of News Plow in a 
Conservation Issue." Journalism Quarterly 49(1): 91-97. 



Exax&ined audience influence on n^i^paper coverage of shorelaxKi 
zoning. Hypothesized that; 1) coverage of two government 
releases on zoning voi^d be greater in counties closer to adop- 
tion of zoning, and 2) coverage , membership in regios^ planning 
coB&issions, and sboreland develoiHoent would comprise a system 
significantly related to county zoning progress. Based on govern- 
ment reports, each of 71 Wisconsin counties received zoning pro- 
gress scores over a one->-year period. Median coverage of the 
releases was 41.1 percent of daily circulation in each county. 
Results support^ both hypotheses: Counties having higher zoning 
progress scores rated above the median in news coverage. In 24 
counties for which development data was available, news coverage, 
development, and membership explain^ 57 percent of the variance 
in zoning progress (r«.755). As predicted, development and 
membership were negatively relate to progress. Suggests m^ia 
coverage supports the audience *s views because gatekeepers rely 
on community feedback to determine what is news. 

(aontent cmalysis — nempape:^^ natza^al resoioHses planning) 



126. Witt, William. 1973. "Communication Concepts for Science and 

Environmental Communications." Jouxmal of Environmental Education 
5(1): 58^62. 

The purpo£;e of communication models is to depict :^.nteractlons 
whereby individuals, groups, aiui society adjust to change. Des- 
cribed are three communication models, emphasizing, respectively, 
events occurring between stimulus arid response, coorientation, 
and the role of gatekeepers. Also presents a model depicting the 
flow of science and environmental information between scientists, 
the media, environmental agencies, nnd the public. 

(oanmuniaatum models ^ environmental mass c^mmniaation) 
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127. Witt, William. 1974^ ^'The Environmental Reporter on U.S* Dally 
Beimpapers/^ Joumalisp Quarterly 5^: 697^?704-p 

Reports residts of national survey of environmental reporters 
selected from a list published in 1970 by Editor & Publisher , 
Usable questionnaires were returned by 55 reporters representing 
53 newspapers in 23 states , a response rate of 58 percent • The 
typical respo»lent was a 31-40 year-old male with a bachelor* s 
degree in journalism who worked 7.3 years on general assignment 
before working an environmental beat. Only 16 of 49 respondents 
reported exclusively on environmental topics. Most frequently 
used sources were^ in order ^ conservation orgaxiizationSt govern-- 
i&enty and busijtiess. Respondents primarily covered on^ing pollu- 
tion and problems viewed by government as environmental. 
Respondents noted several reporting problems; imdequate training, 
manpower, time, and space; management's lack of concern asid ksK>w- 
ledge; imnecessary emphasis on crisis reporting; special -interest 
pressures; and dullness of and limited reader interest in techni- 
cal topics. 

(reporters^ surveys) 

128. Wittwer, Charlotte, 1970. "The 1908 White House Governor •s 
Conference*^* Journal of Environmental Education 1(4): 142-145. 

Recounts Gifford Pinchot^s preparations for the 1908 Governor's 
Conference, design^ to increase public support for the proposed 
transfer of forest reserves from the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Agriculture » The massive pre-conference 
publicity, invitations of many reporters, personalities, and 
persons who agreed with Pinchot^s proposals, and control over 
speeches and discussions lead Wittwer to conclude the Conference 
was a major pseudo -event. 

(histozncal analysis — resource agency puhlia relations) 

129. Wohlwill, J. F. 1979. "The Social and Political Matrix of 
Environmental Attitudes." Environmefnt and Behavior 11(1): 71-85. 

Calif omians, irrespective of their socioeconomic status and 
political preferences, recently overwhelmingly supported coastal 
zone protection in a state referendum. Suggests that this almost 
universal support was partially due to media coverage of the issue. 

(natural resources management^ public opinion — coastal zone 
management) 
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Yovuovich, Jack J. 1974. "The Controversy over Energy." Public 
Seletlons Review 30(Deceaiber} : 20>22. 



Senior vice president of MitchcH Energy and Development Corpora- 
,tion describes how his company eueceed&i in. assuring enviromaental 
and cofflBunity groups that it could successfully drill for oil and 
prevent pollution of the beaches at Galveston, Texas. The company 
used -a variety of coasmmication techniques to reach orgaxxlzed and 
unorganized publics including brochures, films, meetings, converse* 
tions with individuals, tours, and a safety demonstration. 

(en^s^, media/methodB^ public relations) 

131. Zeldin, Marvin. 1971. "The Coummnicator^s Role in Resource 

Decision-Making.*' Journal of Environmental Education 2(4): 43-44. 

Suggests that the mass m^ia have largely assumed the role of alert- 
ing the public to natural resource problems , leaving traditional 
sources of conservation information the task of analyzing and inter- 
preting alternative solutions. Resource agency consnunicators must 
also work to make resource managers more receptive to public involve- 
ment in their work. 

(information progrcms^ public participation) 



132. Zimaerman, Donald E. 1972. "Sources of Conservation Information." 
Journal of Environmental Educa j tio n 4(1) : 62-63. 

Reports media use by Kansas sportsmen. Questionnaires mailed to 
250 persons selected systematically from the Kansas Fish and Game 
loagazine^s mailing list (192 responded) « 250 randomly selected 
mexnbers of the Kansas Wildlife Federation (149 responded), and 32 
Federation officers (22 responded) ^ secured a 68.5 percent 
response. Combining the responses ^^occasionally," "often," and 
"always," respoxidents preferred television followed by sporting 
magazines and outdoor pages of newspapers for conservation and 
outdoor information. A higher percentage of magazine than Feder- 
ation respondents knew about seven wildlife management practices. 
Also reports the sample's denu^graphic characteristics and opinions 
about specific management pr xtices. 

(knowledge, media uae^ sicpveys) 
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133* Zisiaemant Donald E«; Scherer» Clifford; and Larson, Mark* 1978/79« 
**The Use of Conservation ai^ Environmental Mass Media by Pennsyl- 
vania Educators." Journal of Environn^ntal Education 10(2) : 43-48* 

Surveyed Fennsylvanf ^ environmental educators to identify their 
media habits and use of conservation infonaation laaterials. Ques- 
tionnaires were completed by 130 educators attending envirotmientaX 
workshops* In addition* 127 environn^ntal education coordinators 
returned mail questionnalreSt a 51 percent response rate. Coordi- 
nators had fDore environmental education experience than the 
workshop participants. Of the total sample* over two-thirds 
"seldom'' or 'Miever*' used radio and about one-fourth ''seldom** or 
"never" read newspaper outdoor pages for recreation and conserva- 
tion information. While 57 percent of the coordinators "often" 
or "always" watched television programs on these topics* only 34 
percent of the educators did. Coordinate ^s ware heavier users of 
the state Game Commission's magazine* movies* and slide sets. 
Suggests ways to increase teachers* awareness and use of these 
materials. 

(emnronmental education^ media use) 
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234« AXbrceht^ Sum L« and Mauss, Armand. 1975* '*Thtt Eavireomftiit as 
m Soei«i Problem/* Fp« 556^05 in Aznand Mauss (ad«)» Social 
Ptoblms as Social Hovercnts^ Philadelphia, Pa. ; Lippincbtt. 

Discusses the scope and nature of environmental problems » focusing 
on resource depletion and air and water polXution% Concludes that 
the conservation and environmental oovements are relati^t but con-^ 
temporary high levels of public concern are a distinct phenomenon 
that began in the 1960s , as a response to physical coxKiitions and 
n^ia cover^e. Poll data show that concern has risen although 
the level of comaon air pollutants, for example* has declined. 
Ckitlines stages in the development of the, environment as a social 
problem and notes conflicting interests of proponents of environ-* 
mental reform* 

(^miromsntat movement^ media cov&p<^e) 



135. Berkley » Katharine and Weissman, Steve. 1970. *'The Eco-Establish- 
ment." Pp. 15-24 in Editors of Ramparts (eds.), Eco -Ca tas t rophe . 
San Francisco » Ca.: Canfield Press. 

Cbnteiuis the environment would be an important public issue in the 
1970s because big business has orchestrated broad public concern 
in an effort to permit greater resource exploitation. Suggests 
Resources for the Future, funded by the Ford Foundationt took a 
lead role in mobilizing elite and general public interest in 
environmental issues » beginning in the 1950st using a "controlled" 
press. Compares the environmental movement to the conservation 
moves^nt, suggesting both mobilized public support for corporate 
policies under the guise of regulating private resource exploita- 
tion. Predicts grass-roots environmentalists would achieve only 
localized^ incremental goals, with private corporations controlling 
major national environmental policies, regulations, and agencies. 

(erwironmentat movermnt) 



136. Brooks, Paul. 1972. The House of Life . Bostoni Houghton Mifflin. 

Presents a selection of Rachel Carson *s writing (published and 
unpublished) aiKi atcentpts to show how she worked and wrote. 
Includes selected excerpts from Carson's letters to illustrate 
her attitudes toward life and work. Though Carson's book Silent 
S pring may have changed the course of history through an awakening 
of environmental ism in the world, Carson was not a crusader. The 
House of Life emphasizes Carson as a writer. 

(environmental literature) 
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137. Caldwell, Lynton Keith. 1971. *^tias ttm ChAllengt.** Pp. 225^ 
248 in Enviroqaent ^ by Lynton Keith CeldveU. New York: Doubledey. 

Addressep environiaental action in suggesting that s a&ral ifi^er&«- 
tivtt ia needed to guide the application o£ infon&ed judgment. 
Notes that the absence of political thought adequate to the ne^s 
c£ our time causes many people to ask 'S^t can ve do about the 
environment?'* Large numbers of organizations are sources of 
information and guidwce not readily obtainable in other ways, 
but these organizations depend on large memberships for their 
ef fectiveness. The individual nais^ take personal responsibility 
for the environment by working for enyiTOumental organizations 
and as voter and citizen, to obtain needed institutional changes. 
Individual commits^nt to the ecological movement is essential 
because the task is not and caxmot be the exclusive mission of 
any class or group of people. 

(enoiromentat groups^ emiromental mvenmnt) 

138. Caldwell, Lynton K.; Hayes, L3mton R.; and MacWhirter^ Isabel 
1976. Citizens and the Environment . Bioomingtdn: University of 
Indiana Press. 

Describes ways citizens have organized and acted in response to 
environmental problems. The causes and processes involved in 
citizen actions, including communication, can be explained only 
within a situational context. Examines over 60 cases of citizen 
acticn to describe a range of activities. Views environn^ntal 
communication as the groups* responses to their tasks. Citizen 
groups have succeeded in modifying some agencies* environmental 
staxxdards, but counter-pressures often maintain the status quo. 
Well-organised groups are most effective in promoting change. 

(decision-^king^ emii^amental groups) 

139# Davies, Clarence J. and Davies, Barbara S. 1978. The Politics 
of Pollution . New York: Pegasus. 

Addresses the idea that public opinion is one of the crucial 
factors in any campaign for cleaner air attfi water. Environmental 
cosBiunication is seen as the translation of a perception into a 
request or demand that the government take action to alleviate an 
environmental problem* The authors believe the most effective 
way for the private citizen to influence the government's actions 
is usually through group affiliation. Describes various environ- 
mental interest groups and their membership rosters and cites some 
instances in which they have been effective. 

(decision^mking^ environmental grotq^s^ public apinion^potlution) 
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140. 



141. 



142. 



Dunairt, Willias. 1976. ''Xntarprctlvc PublieatiotiS." Pp. 233- 
246 in Grant W. Sharp« (ed.), InterpretiBg the Environaant . New 
York: Vlliy. 



HDdern interpreters rely on publications to eoanmicate iirith 
forest/park visitors. Outlines publications* liaitations and 
advantages and describes types of publications and publishing 
procadures. Suggests publications can be one of the most effec- 
tive cosmoinication tools in the interpretive area. 

(pubtieations) 



Editors of Ramparts. 1970. "Editorial." Pp. vii-xii in Editors 
of Ramparts (eds.), Eco -Catastrophe . San Francisco, Ca. : Canfield 



Charges that societal problems cannot be neatly coxspartmentalized. 
Saving the environment must be synthesized with other problems 
such as racism and poverty. The solution rests with changing 
society in terms of redistributing wealth and reallocating 
resources. The 1970 Environ&^ntal Teach-ins were a creation o£ 
the establishment to keep power in the hands o£ the profiteers 
axul to obfuscate the issues. The establishment employs propa- 
ganda techniques to direct the public's attention toward the 
environment and away from tivsse issues bring divisiveness and - 
creating havoc with the system. Action, such as burning the Bank 
of America in Santa Barbara, is said to be more useful in saving 
the environment than are informational campaigns such as the 
Environmental Teach-ins. 

(snviiKJnmental events^ emivomental movement) 



Gilbert, Douglas L. 1971. Natural Resources and Public Relations. 
Washington, D.C.; Wildlife Society. 

Public relations skills are as vital as technical skills in manag- 
ing natural resources because a natural resources management 
program cannot succeed without public understaxuiing and support. 
Illustrates all aspects of public relations, from communication 
principles and mass media use to working with internal publics 
and preparing exhibits. 

(media/methods t ruztural reaouraes managment^t puhlia relatiorw) 
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145. 



Grahn, Frank Jr. 1971. "Th« Fltah." Pp. 310-318 in Man«« 
floainlon . by Frank Grahn. Ncv York: M. Svaas* 

Daeaila tha DOT coBtrovaray and the rola of Bacfaal Caraosi*s 
Silant Spring in prooocing stricter fedaral control of pesticide 
iise and ef forts to reduce water pollution. Vimfs Silent Spring 
as providing impetus for the conservation aovaaent in the mid- 
1960s. In support of his thesis, the author points to historical 
evidence on legislative attempts aa veil aa infocmatiAn on {»iblic 
attitudes and opinions. The author points to time order as the 
measure of causality, thus viewing Carson's book, which could 
have been the by-product of the early movement and consciousness, 
as causing a mass consciousness. 

(emdromental motiemmt) 



Graham, Frank Jr. 1972. "The Resulting Outcry." Fp. 112-146 

in John Opie (ed.), Americans and the Snvirotanenti The Controversy 

over Ecology . Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 

Presents a history of industry and public reaction to the publica- 
tion of Rachel Carson's Silent Sprins; . Posits that interest in 
the quality of the environment might never have gained as much 
attention without the publication of Silent Spring . 

(snviromental ti-peratupe) 



Hawkins, Donald E. and Vinton, Dennis A. 1973. The Environmental 
Classroom . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 

Suggests that the environment can be "brought to the classroom" 
through communications media. Presents communications s^dia as 
being able to stimulate broad public awareness of the environment. 
Instantan^us global communication is seen as a possible solution 
to the environmental crisis. Communication may be the only answer 
to environmental problems. The mass comounications rn^ia may be 
the most effective educators of the public. 

(erwixKmnental eduaation) 
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146. MeEvosr* Jastts III. 1972. **Tt» Aanic&n Cozietni with th« Savivon- 
msat.** Pp. 2X4-236 in Villiu R. Sureh, Keil H. Cheek, Jr., and 
Imm Taylor («ds.). Social Behtviog, yatttraX Regcarceg. and The 
Rgyiroanent . Nev York: HarsHir and Row, 

Usizig the Reader's Gaide to Periodical Literatura, exaaiaed pattcma 

of eovironmeatal content fron 1953--69 aa iodicators of changes in 
public interest in the enviro&iaent. Found a 470 percent increase in 
tha auobcr of articles listed under seven eftvironaental categories 
ovar the 16-year period. Cites three probable causes of the rise in 
public attention to and concern over environmntal issues: 1} 
increased oadia coverage, 2) increased personal exposure to the 
iiatural environment, and 3) deterioration of the physical environ- 
aent. Suaaarizes several public opinion surveys concerning geograph- 
ical and demographic differences in eaepressed environmental concern 
and favored solutions to major envirozo^ntal problems. ConcliKies 
that public concern is widespre^, but particularly strong among 
the affluent, educated, and young. Notes gaps in research concern- 
ing public values and attitude change. 

(aontent analysis — mga&inesg publia opinion — Qm}'Lrormiantal) 

147. Molotch, Harvey. "Santa Barbara: Oil in the Velvet Playground.** 
1970. Pp. 84-105 in Editors, of Rao^arts (^s.>, Eco -Catastrophe. 
Saa Francisco, Ca. : Canfield Press. 

Analyzes the Santa Barbara oil spill, the efforts of area residents 
to prevent further accidents, and the response of the government and 
the oil ixKlustry to the spill and the residents. In this case study 
of the Santa Barbara oil spill and its aftermath, the author makes 
the following observations: 1) When ordinary routes (letter writ- 
ing, petitioning, etc.) fail, citizens turn to extreme measures 
(deaonstratioos , civil di^bedience) to prompt government action; 
2) Unlike the oil industry and the goverfssent, citizens <ip not have 
access to the media; 3) Ihe oil industry minimized the env.\7pnmen- 
tal damages in its press releases; 4) The local newspaper, tWii- 
tionally conservative, joined the fight against the oil industry. 
In addition to criticizing the government and the oil industry, it 
provided some in-depth reporting of how the oil industry operates 
including the collusive nature j£ the relationship between the oil 
industry and government; 5) Due to national media coverage. Secre- 
tary of Interior Walter Kickel was forced to halt oil drilling; 6) 
Although the national media publicized the oil spill^ its coverage 
waa superficial. For example, the relationship between university 
researchers and the oil Industry received to publicity outside 
Santa Barbara. 

(media oovez^e, pollution} 
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148. Morriioa, Dtnton E.; Rornback. KtttmftCh E.; «ad W«ra«r, W. Kfiith. 
**Thft Eavironaebtal HovesexiC: Some ?r«Iiffllnftry Obte.rvatiosis and 
Praaictions." I 1972. Pp. 259-279 la ViXIlaa R. Bureh, Jr., 
Kail H. Chatk, Jr., and X.aa Taylor (ada.), Soeial Sehavior , 
Katural Reaourcas. and the Epvlgonmant. New York: Harper tod Sow. 

Outlinaa the biatory of the eovlroxnaetttal noveaent and describes 
tha authora* expectations £or Ita future developfeent. The move- 
aent initially relied on educational canpaigns to change indi^ 
vidual and group behavior. Predicts, however, that the now^ineat 
will increasingly employ power strategies aimed at coercing 
political and legal changea. Public education and participation 
actlvitiea will be used in the future to mount public support for 
political and legal changes. This further suggests that future 
educational campaigns will focus on values and attitudes rather 
than individual behavior. 

(daaiaion^-mkCy^^ enviromental movmient, information pvogvcpiB) 

149. Murray, Allan. 1973. "Outlines of the Ecological Message: 
Changing Content aiKi Clientele." Pp. 53-56 in Clay Schoenfeld 

Interpreting Eovironaental Issues — Research and Development 
in Conservation Communications . Madison, Wi.: Dembar Educational 
Research Services. 

Sutm&arizes a collection of papers concerning the subtle and overt 
human problems environmental communication must address. Environ- 
mental problems are essentially social problens, rooted in human 
attitudes toward nature and social values and priorities. Environ- 
mental communication must address national and global social 
inequities and the social values and institutional behaviors that 
contribute to these inequities. Environs^ntal conmunlcation must 
provide people with basic kxujwledge of the effects of human 
behaviors on the natural and Ixillt envlronsusnts. 

(Btmi^omental mass oammniaation) 
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150. Sclgtr, John F. 1975. Amtticatt Sportwan and tht Origto* of 
Contarv&:iQn. New York: Vinehftstcr Pr«M. 

D«serib«« th* bcginnlngt of the A&erlcan eoostrvatldn novntat, focutiog on 
th* coatributloos of h*mc«rs aad fitbtriMzi. Most of tht «•& %^ ti^tab- 
lishad sporting joumAls adv$c«feiag eoas«rvation vazv «vld hunt«ct 
«nd fisbcrn^n. Fublleatibiis such as Fortst aoi Streaa, Aaartcan 
Sportsman, and Field and Stream, and men such as Gaorge Slsd 
Crinneli, Wilbur F. Farkar, and Kicholas Sowa ancouragad the 
foraation o£ aportaman*a clubs. Tha Booaa and Crockett Club, for 
axaspla, fought to halt degradation of their favorite bunding and 
fishing haunta and the conaercial exploitation of these sports. 
Sporting magazines focused public attention upon the plight of 
wildlife and forests. The Forest and Stream Publishing Company* 
for example, annuslly published a booklet explaining the purposes 
of game lavs. Editors of sporting journals alM lobbied for 
federal legislation to protect wildlife and their habitats. 
Grinnell, for example, led the fight to have national parks 
declared wildlife preserves and protect Yellowstone National Park 
from commercial exploitation. Also states Grinnell strongly influ- 
ence Theodore Roosevelt *8 national conservation policies. Gifford 
Fincbot, administrator of Roosevelt's conservation programs, carried 
out Grinnell 's belief in the efficient administraeioo of natural 
resources. The book is based on biographiea '>f early conservation 
leaders, historical accounts of hunting and i_ nmg, conservation 
literature, sporting journal articles and editorials, anmsal 
reports, and government documents. 

(histoTiaal analy8is"-^n8ervatim oomtmiaation) 



151. Ross, John. 1973. "The Role of Interpretation in Policy Foroa- 
tion; Essays and Investigacions." Pp. 186-192 in Clay Schoenfeld 
(ed.). Interpreting Envtronroental Issues — Research and Development 
in Conservation Cotmnunications . Madison, Wi,: Dembar Educational 
Research Service?. 

Reviews a collection of papers concerning probl&as and issues 
surrounding coomunication In environmental policynnaklng. Views 
communication as a poIicyHmaklng tool used to develop and imple- 
ment environmental resource managosent plans. Focuses on 
communication's role in providing the public with environroental 
information and facilitating public participation. Suggests reasons 
for rising public interest In environmental policy*-making and out- 
lines information systei^ through which the public gains access to 
environmental information and the policy-making process. 

(reviaJs^ertvir omental aoimuniaatzon) 
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152. fikbin* BAvid M.; Harris 9 Thomas R.; Jones, David W., Jr.t Sachs, 
David Peter; and Schoenfeld, Clarence A. 1973. ^'Environs^tal 
Znfor^tion/' Pp. 171-177 in Public Policy Tbvard Environaent 
1973: A Review and Appraise , Vol. 216> New York: New York 
Adtfiesy of Sciences. 

A&sesses public access to axsd media performance in disseminating 
envitons^ntal information. Suggests the National Environmental 
Policy Act has increased public access to information but most 
activities of private businesses r^ain closed to public scrutiny. 
Tbe s^ia have helped develop public awareness ' of emrironmencal 
problems but have been less successful in informing the public 
about complex principles and issues underlying these problsns. 
Outlines internal and external barriers to improved environmental 
coverage. Suggests tiiat until n^dia technology limits the gate-- 
keepers* role, we must depend on the media to close the environ- 
mental information gap between ''experts^ and the iHJibXic. 

(deoision^-making^ knowledge^ media coverage) 

153. Rubin, David M, and Sachs, David P. (eds.). 1973. Mass Media and 
the^ Environment — Water Resources, Land Use and Atomic Energy in 
Cal ifomia . New York: Praeger. 

Reviews research conducted at Stanford University on media cover- 
age of a range of environmental issues, primarily in the San 
Francisco Bay Area* The theme underlying summaries and suggestions 
concluding each chapter is that the media have a responsibility to 
develop an electorate informed on environmental issues. Each 
chapter focuses on barriers to discharging this responsibility, 
ranging from media response to pseudo-^events to outside pressures 
and to the ^complexity of environmental topics. One chapter illus- 
trating the complex prtsblems in environmental reporting details 
utility plant siting and analyzes coverage at critical points in 
the siting process. The appendix contains questionnaires, coding 
sheets, and data supporting the studies discussed in each chapter. 

(content cmatysiB-^'^agcuiines^ content-analystB — newspapers ^ media 
ooverage^ suroeys) 
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154. Sandaua, ?«ter M. 1974. **Mass Efsvirotment^l S^cation: Caa the 
Itodia So the Job?** ?p. 207-247 in Juifts A. Swan and WlUiam B. 
Stapp (eds.}» EnvironiBental Education. Nev York: Vllay. 

ViawB tha phexumenal groiTth in anyitpn a en t al infoxmatlon in the 
■aas acdla as response to ^blic concern. The media are seen as 
the best available tools of aass environmental education, but 
their effectiveness is questioned. Sug^ts the media cottld be 
aore effective by selecting information related to public atti- 
tudes and behaviors. Bather than presenting ecological principles, 
outlining potential actions', raising environmental questions and 
iswiea, and assessing the blan^ for enviroxsosental problex&s, the 
mass maJiia tend to report only recent and public events. Discusses 
barriers preventing the m^ia from presenting more educational 
information. 

(erayivonmental ^3>usatian^ media coverage) 

155. Sax, Joseph L. 1971. Defending the Environment; A Strategy for 
Action . New 7ork: Knopf. 

^dresses the need 'to reassert citizen initiation in the management 
of the environment. Environmental connsunication is seen in the 
courtroom, where in4ividual citizens or groups can obtain hearings 
on equal terms with highly organized interests. Courts are vot 
seen as substitutes for legislative processes, but as a means of 
providing access to legislatures and to aid in developing a more 
effective dea»>cracy. A long struggle awaits enviroimiental activism, 
and citizens trying to realize their full rights will be in the 
center of the struggle. Sax presents/a model for citizens' environ- 
mental rights, discusses basic oroce^res and principles applied to 
ecological issues, ami suggests ways action can be taken. 

(deoision'fmkingt envirormental groups) 
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156. Schoenfeld, Cl&y. 1973. "The Enviroimesital Coaxrainlcations Eco- 
system: An Overview of the Field." Pp. 14-19 in Clay Schoenfeld 
(ftd.). Interpreting Enviromaental Issues — Research and Development 
in Oonservation Connnunicar ana. Madison, Wi. : Dembar Educational 
Bescarch Services. - 

Introdu'^.es collect«i papers reviewing research and the function of 
environmental interpretation by defining the terms "interpretation" 
and "environc^nt." Environmental interpretation is mainly con- 
cerned with issues involved in personal ax^ collective decisionr 
fMUn g regarding environmental fBanagement • Whether referred to as 
imblic information, education, or relations, environmental inter- 
preters operating in a variety of institutions are planning and 
producing information about environmental management issues « Des- 
cribes print and electronic media that produce most of the environ- 
mental information received by the general public. Notes criticisms 
of media performance. 

(review^^envirormiental aarrmmication) 



157. Schoenfeld, Clay (ed.). 1973. Interpreting Environmental Issues — 
Research and Development in Conservation Communications . >Iadison, 
Wi. : Dembar Educational Research Services- 

A collection of articles published in the 1969-72 issu^ of the 
Journal of Environmental Education . An original paper reviewing 
and exploring questions raised by the articles precedes each 
chapter. Selections represent the following themes: 1) an over- 
view of practices and research in environmental communication, 2) 
content and audience research, 3) media and methods, 4) communica- 
tion and environmental planning, and 5) behavioral research. 

(environmental mass aammunication^ media/me thoda) 
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158. Sharp*, Grant W. (od.). 1976. latergytiog thm &ivlrounent .. Nftv 
York: Wiley. 

^ A coXliection of papers by experts in 'tht field of interpretation. 

\ The editor opeos the book with an overview of interpretation's 

goals: 1) to help visitors develop greater understanding and 
appreciation of the resource, 2) to support resource nanagement 
goals, and 3) to promote public understanding of the resource 
agency and its prograais. Most of the contributions focus on 
interpretive programs for public-lands visitors. Discussions of 
the process and history of interpretation set the backgroui^ for 
descriptions of interpersonal and self -guided interpretation tech- 
niques and new interpretat:U)n areas, inclwiing urban and marine 
sites. Also reviews interpretive training programs and current 
research. A summary of interpretive activities abroad closes the 
book. A useful guide to the history, techniques, axsi problems of 
interpretation. 

(rtmiia/nmthDds, fiatural rescmrae •mterpvetaticn) 

159. Stamm, Keith R. 1973. "Conservation Communications Frontiers: 
Reports of Behavioral Research." Pp. 227-236 in Clay Schoenfeld 
(ftd.). Interpreting Environmental Issues — ^Research and Development 

. in Conservation Comg&inications . Madison, Wi.; Dembar Educational 
Research Services. 

Introduces' a colIect5i)n of re|>orts on envirompental coiaxunication 
sttidles and assesses current research direction. Preoccupation 
with attitude-<:hange as the objective o£ environmental communica- 
tion and limited^ narrow definitions of '^knowledge," "opinion," and 
"attitude/* fail to reveal if respondents understand ecological 
relationships underlying environmental problems. By developing 
typologies and identifying correlates of environmental attitudes, 
attitude research my suggest some of the underlying orientations 
leading people to support or oppose specific resource programs, 
but situational variables, including self-interest in the issues,' 
can ixifluence attitudes and opinions on a given issue. StiKiies 
using interpersonal variables can contribute to policy^-making by 
* identifying areas of conflict and inaccurate perceptions between 

agencies and the public. 

(revtew — envirormental aonmunication) 
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160. Strong, Douglas R. 1971. The Cbnservationists . Meolo Park, Ca. : 
Mdison-tfesley. 

Within the frameviork of biographies, describes the men who fostered 
the American conservation loovement. Some of these men fostered 

^conservation through their writings and their ability to publicize 
issues. Henry Thoreau*s Walden helped create a new attitude toward 
nature. Most Americans ignored George Perkins Marsh's Man and 
Nature, but it did lead to the reversal of attitudes about the 
danger of timber famine. Gifford Pinchot used fniblicity techniques 
to amass public opinion in favor of his "practical forestry" pro- 
grams. John Huir*s magazine articles publicize the degradation 
of wilderness and fostered an understanding and appreciation of 
wilderness. Stephen Mather used techniques learned working for 

' newspapers and in advertising to promote public use and awareness 
of national parks. Aldo Leopold *s philosophy in A Sand County 
Almanac helped conservationists realize that for conservation to 
succeed, public attitudes would have to change. Stewart Udall*s 
The Quiet Crisis made Americans aware of the necessity for conser- 
vation. This book is based on the writings of the author's 
subjects. 

(histoz^iaal analysis — Qonservatton comnuniaation) 

161. Voigt, William R. 1976. Public Grazing Lands . New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University. 

Includes an historical account of the attempts by a small, influ- 
ential group of western ranchers to obtain exclusive rights to 
over 200 million acres of Western public rangeland, and the oppo- 
sition of conservationists, public hearings and resulting media 
coverage sharpening the issue. 

(kistoriaat analysts — aonsewation acmwnuniaatian} 



162^ Witt, William. 1973. "Environmental Media and Methods in Perspec- 
tive; Soots and Trends." Pp. 125-137 in Clay Schoenfeld (ed.)f 
Interpreting Envin?nmental Issues— Research and Development in Con- 
servation Communications . Madison, Wi. t Dembar Educational Research 
Services. 

Reviews the components of environmental communication, noting that in 
practice and theory this field should not be separated from general 
comnunic^tion. Discusses links between past and current nature 
writing and current public opinion about techxK>logy, a coxomon theme 
in nature writing, (^tlinas advantages and limitations of broadcast 
and print m^ia as vehicles for environmental information dissemina- 
tion. Reviews the tole of resource interpretation programs and 
historical and current public relations practices in public and pri- 
vilte 8en;tor8. Concludes by reviewing comamnication models and the 
effects of techiMlogy on public access to environmental information 




\ 



in the future. 
(pevieu—media/methods) 
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